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Cools your throat ... 


as you smoke! 


“When it comes to separating 
seeds and stems 
E-) » from your stash, 
[highly recommend 
the Grass-hopper.” 


Just so. This man knows a good thing when 
he see: 

And it’s not his style to hassle with outdated 
sorting methods. 

He wants to come clean quickly, with a fair 
measure of style and be on his way. 

That's why he likes Grass-hopper. 

Crafted of Mahogany, it makes short work 
of sorting the smokeable. Its Portuguese cork 
bottom holds the smokeable, but allows seeds 
to tumble down and out the adjustable bottom. 
Quick and efficient. 

To make friends with your own 
Grass-hopper, and save a buck in the process, 
fill out the coupon and send it along with $8.95. 

We'll quickly return your Grass-hopper, 
instructions and FREE Grass-hopper papers 
to get you on your way. 
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Flashes 


Hash shortage. Colombian pot shortage. Coke shartage. Coke spoon shortage. Inflation, 
recession, hard times and the onset of the Second Depression. Pot Prohibition continues and 
‘once again the smugglers are arrayed against the Feds, the Drug Enforcement Agency is the 
new Untouchables and dope networks are beginning to resemble a new, hippie mafia. LSD 
sunshine instead of moonshine, pot instead of beer, cocaine instead of scotch, the raids 
continue and the “drug war” drags on. 


The latest: the Florida coast Pot Blockade, whether real or phony, has wreaked total 
havoc in the East Coast pot market as a severe shortage of top-shelf Colombian reefer has 
disrupted normal channels of distribution and virtually destroyed the lucrative Florida 
morijuana trade. The big question is: How long is this going to continue? The answer seems 
to be: not fong. Although pot smugglers have been temporarily wary, a true assessment 
indicates that not even the Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, National Guard and so on can 
squelch the deluge of reefer flooding the U.S. and everywhere. Like booze in the ‘20s, 
loitering in the “30s, and communism in the ‘40s, pot is illegal in the ‘70s but everybody's 
doing it. 


Not only is pot a fully established part of modern living, it is also an essential segment of 
our national economy. With 6 million unemployed, profits floundering, and stockbrokers 
leaping out of skyscrapers, practically the only hope sustaining the economy is the brisk 
business of getting high, and the only thing holding up the Dow Jones Industrial average is 
the sound of purposeful snifting on Wall Street every morning. The worse it gets, the more 
people want to get high, and the only gold bricks that are @ sure bet are those reefer bricks: 
the price always goes up, and if not you can always roll up and smoke it. 


A few simple cafculations based on the government's own figures suggest the vast scope 
of this modern, successful industry. If there are 20,000,000 regular marijuana smokers, and 
each smokes just one modest ounce of boo per month, that means a weekly consumption of 
‘over 160,000 pounds of pot! Analyzing a typical distribution pattern, this means that over 
200,000 people are employed full-time just in dealing marijuana, not to mention an approxi- 
mate 800,000 others earning a partial income (“America’s most profitable part-time 
hobby,” as one sage puts it). Further clampdowns on pot traffic could throw the U.S. into 
an economic tailspin that only declaring war on Saudi Arabia or legalizing cocaine could pull 
us out of. Unless, of course, some nut decides to get us out of the Second Depression by 
declaring “war’” on dope, thus war on ourselves. 


The economic situation (dependency on pot income) is similar in other countries, and 
perhaps the various governments will be forced to ignore marijuana now, as they did booze 
in the latter part of Prohibition as the Depression set in, so that at least one industry 
continues and some people have money to buy food. It’s apparent that really poor countries 
like Mexico, Colombia (where one of the main industries is exporting the blood of poor 
people), Jamaica (where they are undergoing a popular revolution), Afghanistan, and others 
have found it wise to let the ganja traffic flow more or less freely. Now that the U.S. is not 
so rich anymore, maybe it’s time that Jerry Ford-and-the-boys got with the program. As the 
U.S. emerges from the macho alcohol-aggressiveness of the ‘50s and ‘60s, marijuana mellow- 
ness may become just the head to be in as we preside over the dissolution of the post-World 
War Il-created American Empire. Sure it’s a bummer to be reduced to the humble standard 
of living of the Swedes (one car, one house, two children, three meals), but with pot, the 
U.S. may be able to suffer through watching the mineral-rich, food-poor countries finally 
get enough to eat. 


Ironically, it's the Third World that grows most of the dope and tho industrialized 
nations that buy most of it, and it’s this simple economic fact that may be the final blow for 
legalization. The tremendous loss of dollars abroad, the balance-of-trade and balance-of- 
payments deficit in the billions caused by foreign dope importation, may force the U.S. to 
legalize marijuana growing just to keep the money at home. Likewise, the increasing ten- 
dency of revolutionary elements in places like Jamaica and Mexico to demand guns instead 
of dollars for weed may further encourage the U.S. to legalize pot before it finances the 
destruction of cherished capitalism. Then too, taxing marijuana would be a major source of 
income for a tight-budgeted government. Once marijuana is decriminalized (about three 
years, maximum) a tremendous upsurge in marijuana usage will result as the paranoia 
vanishes. The staggering amount of marijuana traffic this will generate will create inevitable 
pressure to legalize dope entirely, grow it at home, and tax it. Marijuana, incidentally, will 
grow on many of the farms now abandoned as too marginal for commercial farming. The 
stalks would solve the paper shortage as well. 


In the meantime, hash oil may be a temporary solution to the Pot Blockade. A whole 
boatload of reefer can be squeezed into a bucket. Voila! Transistorized pot! Strangely, hash 
oil has never caught on in this country. Due to public unfamiliarity with its usage, hash oil 
has remained a condiment for connoisseurs. It’s said that certain Brotherhood of Eternal 
Love boys are still holding many pounds of oil leftover from 1972. Feeling low? Pipelines 
and tankers from Afghanistan, Nepal, Lebanon, Morrocco, and Colombia, pumped full of 
hash oil, just may be the solution to the Energy Shortage. As they sang during the First 
Depression, now's the time to fall in love. Ed 
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Letters 


Flower Facts 


enjoyed reading your Fall, 1974 issue. | 
did want to add the following notes to 
your article “Money Doesn't Bring Hap- 
Piness” which appears on page 12: 


1. The paper found in Mr. Flower’s 
wallet did not reveal any instructions for 
a rendezvous off Jamaica; 

RT2 2. Mr. Flowers was arrested for drunk- 

CONCERT. enness, not disorderly conduct; 

. 3, None of Mr. Flowers’ friends had a 
helicopter pad on his property; 

4. There was no evidence that Mr. 
Flowers had access to safe deposit 
boxes in Pinellas County and to the best 
‘of my knowledge none have been sealed; 

5. Mr. Flowers did fail to return a 
rented car; he was arrested, paid resti- 
tution and all charges were dismissed; 

6. My name is Martin Weinberg not 
Marvin Weinberg 


\ find your magazine very interesting 
from a legal point of view and from a 
socio-cultural point of view. | do urge 
you, however, inasmuch as it is terribly 
important for a new magazine to gain 
credibility with existing institutions, to 
make efforts to assure the factual accur- 
acies and the completeness of your arti- 
cles by verifying the often incomplete 
and confused newspaper reports with 
the principals involved.—Martin G@ 
Weinberg, Boston, Mass. 


RARE TREASURES LTD. 
‘30-30 Northern Bivd. 
Long Island City, NY. 11101 


Dept H Please Send: Free Catalog Refined Rip-Off 
NAME | first learned of High Times in the Vil- 


lage Voice. My first reaction was to 
wonder if Time-Life was the publisher. | 
figured someone had decided it was 
time to exploit the so-called drug cul- 
ture. In short, | was not impressed. But 
your second issue is a pleasure to read, 
even while stoned. Incredibly informa- 
tive, humorous, and nice to look at. | am 
impressed. Much success.—Johnny D., 
New York City. 
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The Case For Leary 


Timothy Leary has fallen from the ped- 
estal of a popular hero to the dungheap, 
where he has become an object of con- 
tempt, derision, and disgust. There is 
indeed a shocking contradiction be- 
tween the high ideals expressed in his 
public statements and the real-life be- 
haviour of a police informer deliberately 
betraying his friends. However, before 
turning up our noses and dismissing 
him as so much putrid vomit, let us take 
along hard look at the various aspects of 
his case. 


‘Send $5.00 & your'n; fe ‘ ( , 
and address to: » First of all, the genuinely important 
Marygin, P.O. Box 5827 i “ee thing about him was not his image in the 
‘Tucson, Arizona 85703 , S mass media or the extent of his popular 

% following. What differentiated him from 
Prep ene an! ,* » just any pop star was his original think- 
catalog. ing as a scientist. Some of his theories 


are as challenging to established au- 

as Galileo's theory of a helio- 
centric universe was to the established 
authority of the Middle Ages. Galileo 
was also forced under torture to recant 
by the Inquisitors. However, this tem- 
porary victory of the established author- 
ities did not in the long run prove Gal 
leo’s theory to be wrong. The inquisitors 
succeeded in breaking Galileo and dis- 
gracing him socially for what remained 
of his life. But in the verdict of history 
this disgrace rebounded on the Inquisi 
tors, and will cling to them as long as 
human memory endures. Leary will not 
go down in history as a hero or a saint. 
He may well go down in history as a 
scientist who was persecuted for origi- 
nal thinking just as Galileo was. 

Before joining in the hue and cry of 
those engaged in tearing him to shreds, 
his former friends should think twice 
Isn't this precisely the trap set by those 
in charge of the forces of repression? So 
long as he remained in prison with his 
head held high, not compromising his 
principles, he had the prestige of a mar- 
tyr. So the strategy was to reduce him to 
a vegetable, make his name stink like 
shit in the nostrils of his followers, and 
then release him. Once he had been dis- 
credited, no one would believe anything 
he had to say anyway. The authorities 
have succeeded in breaking Leary, just 
as the Inquisitors succeeded in breaking 
Galileo. But what methods did they use 
todo it? 

Ireserve my judgement until impartial 
witnesses have had access to Leary. So 
far we only have the version of the story 
released by the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, which nas been caught in fla- 
grant lies so often that one has good 
reason for hesitating to accept its state- 
ments. Let us remember that the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics is acting in the tra- 
dition of Harry Anslinger, the McCarthy 
witch-hunts, the Gestapo, the Inquisi- 
tion, and all the other forms of thought 
police. No matter what his faults may 
be, Leary is in the tradition of Wilhelm 
Reich, Giordano Bruno, and Galileo 
—George Andrews, Llandegley, Eng 


Ooo, Dat Cwazy Iwabt! 


I would like to compliment you on your 
layout and composition of High Times 
The content of your publication does 
leave something to be desired. | refer 
specifically to your article on rolling 
paper in your second issue. | have been 
selling rolling paper for 9 years and have 
been using it for considerably longer. 
The IWABT, is a crock of shit. The 
length, the width, the packaging, the 
printing, the flavoring, the coloring and 
the thinness or thickness of rolling 
paper isa matter of personal preference 
The importance of rolling paper is not 


the issue. It’s what you roll that counts 
Roll the best in a paper bag and you will 
understand. Jamaicans have been doing 
it for years.—Mel Romanoff, President, 
Morgan Love & Co 


Kangaroo Karma 


Well, I'm over here in Burleigh Heads, 
Australia doing some surfing and trying 
out those dyno-mite mushrooms (‘gold- 
ies”) that grow in every cow pasture in 
Queensland. But would you believe | 
haven't had a decent offer of weed since | 
have been here. Considering your report 
from Australia in “Trans-High Market 
Quotations” maybe | have met the wrong 
people.— Michael “DABOOB” Evans 
P.S. The man on tne radio just said it’s 
gonna rain tomorrow! Them goldies just 
love that rain. And | love them goldies! 


My Mom's Marijuana Bust 


| just finished reading your second issue 
of High Times and was entertained. But 
in the “HighWitness News” section | 
found an error. You have stated that 
Mayor Gail Anglada of Millstone, N.Y 
was busted. You also state that the 
charge which she pleaded innocent to 
was subject to a maximum of 5 years 
and/or $5000. This is incorrect. The 
charges were reduced to disorderly 
conduct. Also, her husband was ar- 
rested. | can guarantee the above info to 
be correct. You see, they're my parents. 
—Elton AngladaJr., Millstone, N.J. 


Peyote Upchuck 


In your review of the Leonard Crowdog 
record containing Indian Peyote Songs | 
think it is rather funny you didn’t men- 
tion the rather violent, screaming con- 
tent of the music. 

I had it explained to me by someone 
who participated in a Peyote ceremony 
with Crowdog. The strychnine in the 
peyote causes much nausea and con- 
vulsion-like tremors. The Indians, how- 
ever, are quite used to this reaction and 
instead of moaning and vomiting, they 
have worked out these songs and dances 
in very violent, screaming-type steps. 

Crowdog is the president of the Native 
American Church in So. Dakota and was 
the spiritual leader at the recent Wound- 
ed Knee uprising which he is about to 
stand trial for. It is a great factor in the 
peyote ceremonies that these people 
have had their land taken from them and 
accounts for some of the screaming as 
well as most of the tears.—Alan 
Birnbaum 

P.S. A marriage ceremony in Arizona 
conducted by the N.A. Church where the 
Cunninghams (a white couple) were 
being married in a peyote celebration 
was raided by the Arizona police. The 
Arizona Supreme Court overturned their 
conviction. 
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A Fine Dlace to Roll Your Own 


The Hightime T 
keeps every thi 


was created exclusively for us high rollers. It 
ws together, re 

room to roll ona solid base that fits across your lap. The top row 
keeps a variety of little things separated. The Hightime Tray provides 
the necessary convenience that allows you to settle back and enjoy 
the art of rolling. During hightime, the tray holds all your essential 
paraphernalia in one place, within easy reach. Now just imagine 

that kind of functional ease every time you get high. 


dy for use. The spacious oval gives you 


We invite you to discover how smoothly the tray works 
with you, We believe in the Hightime Tray enough to 
guarantee your personal satisfaction with a full refund, 
including return postage. The Hightime Tray lasts 
forever and may your tray always be full. 


Lasting Classis carved in Solid Hardwoods 
3/4 inches thick by 12 inches by 9 inches 
Beautifully hand finished 
Natural Vermont Maple $15 
Rustic Stained Oak S18 
Multiblocked Walnut $20 
A thoughtful & unique gift. 
Available from: Hightime ~ P.O. Box 1732 ~ Boise, Idaho 83701 
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If you need to change the address on 


your subscription, please use this 
form and be sure to attach an old 
mailing label (or your old address if 
the label isn’t available) along with ->xxE————} 
your new location. Send _ to 
“MOVING”, High Times, Box 386, DORESS 
Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. 10003. 
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Forum 


Q I find that my memory isn't nearly as 
goodas | thinkit should be. | don’t know 
if that has anything to do with the pot 
I've smoked in my time or not (and I've 
smoked plenty), but | wonder if | can 
compensate for this in any way. What 
would you suggest? 


A One solution that seems to be both 
safe and legal may be magnesium 
pemoline. Discovered in 1913, it was 
found to have nervous stimulant proper- 
ties less than twenty years ago. In 1966 
Abbott Laboratories released a study 
describing MP's potential in increasing 
memory and learning facilities up to 
60%; and they proceeded to market it 
under the trade name Cylert. It is alleged 
to aid both retention of new and recall of 
old information, especially when com- 
bined with a rich protein diet. 

Recommended dosage is about 50 
mg. a day in twenty-day periods, and a 
month's rest in between. It appears to be 
most effective when combined with a 
diet rich in protein, vitamins C, B and 
B-6. Scientists postulate that the drug 
either stimulates the formation of RNA 
in the brain, or carries magnesium which 
serves as anatural catalyst-conductor in 
the memory circuits. 

Incidentally, contrary to some reports, 
there is no scientific evidence linking 
memory loss to smoking marijuana. 


@: I've had some genuine Michoacan 
seeds for close to three years. They've 
been sealed in an airtight container—I 
just never got around to planting them. 
Are they still good? 


‘A: Rules of thumb which tell you how 
long seeds remain fertile tend to fall 
apart too easily: seeds from prehistoric 
times {not cannabis} have been known 
to grow easily whereas seeds fresh 
from your newest lid may already be 
dead. There is one quick way to tell 
every time; all you must do is drop ten 
seeds picked at random into about an 
inch of water. After three or four days if 
mone have sprouted, give up. But if the 
shells crack open and green shoots ap- 
pear, you are ready to do some serious 
planting. 


Q: During the course of discussions | 
have had with various straight people, | 
have trouble convincing them of the 
positive side of marijuana after all the 
scare stories they have been exposed to. 
Where can | get literature explaining 
both sides of the story and how pot was 
made illegal in the first place? 


A: For general information on the pro 
and con of the marijuana debate, the 
National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws (NORML) will send you 
literature free on request—though dona- 


tions to the cause are gladly accepted. 
For a complete, detailed account of the 
legal history of pot The Marihuana Con- 
viction: A History of Marihuana Prohibi- 
tion in the United States by Richard J. 
Bonnie and Charles H. Whitebread Il is 
recommended reading and available at 
better libraries and bookstores for $12.50 
(add 50¢ and buy it directly from 
NORML). Correspondence to NORML 
should be addressed to 2317 M Street 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Q: Besides seeing yohimbine advertised 
in your Harvest Issue, | had heard it 
rumored that this substance is a power- 
ful aphrodisiac. On the other hand, | 
always seem to read that there really are 
no aphrodisiacs, so what gives? 


A: Yohimbine is the major psychoactive 
‘component of the West African yohimbe 
tree (Corynanthe yohimbe). The bark of 
this tree is used by Bantu-speaking 
tribes to make what is said to be a stimu- 
lating beverage with aphrodisiac proper- 
ties. Whether it really makes you horny 
is debatable, but experiments have 
shown the active ingredient to activate 
the spinal nerves which control the erec- 
tile tissue of the penis and clitoris. Its 
stimulating properties vaguely resemble 
those of cocaine, and in its synthesized 
form it may be snorted the same as coke. 
A portion the size of one line of co- 
caine is approximately 10 mg., the aver- 
age dose ranging betweeen 15 and 50 
mg. Subtle psychic and perceptual 
changes without hallucinations may be 
experienced, along with a warm feeling 
alleged to be especially pleasurable 
during sexual activity and orgasm. Yo- 
himbine is legal; but should be avoided 
in conjunction with mescaline, MDA, 
STP, amphetamines, diet pills, cheese, 
chianti-type wines, strong alchohol or 
most tranquilizers. If one is extremely 
tired, tension and/or anxiety may result 
from’ use (Librium or sodium amobar- 
bitol may relieve this, while imipramine 
should be especially avoided). Persons 
with kidney, liver, heart or diabetes con- 
ditions should avoid yohimbine. ka 


All questions about getting high will be 
considered for “Forum,” and those of 
most interest will be answered here. 
Answers will be compiled with the best 
available information, so be as specific 
as possible for most accurate re- 
sponses. Anonymous questions will be 
considered; and signed queries will 
also remain anonymous. Send all cor- 
Tespondence to FORUM, Box 386, 
Cooper Station, New York, New York 
10003. 
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in today's world of push button living, we'd like to slow things down a bit and show you 
some items that have been made entirely by hand. For decades the sheepskin leather 
‘of Morocco has been world renowned for its softness and durability. We've worked 
hard to bring you original designs without changing ancient techniques and we're proud 
of the results. All our products are made for us by master craftsmen who do nothing else, 
and by selling direct to you, we eliminate the middle man and are able to keep the cost 
of our products down. 
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the 
am rs....If you 
jos Casta lays second base for the 
and Dylan is a dead poet... forget it, 
DADDY’s NOT FOR YOU! 


‘if you're into rock or jazz or blues... if you like 
9 Keep up with what’s happening in music, movies, 
politics, sports, and alternate ways of living. ..if 
‘you want to know what's really ing ‘on (or maybe 
‘even what ought to be going 2 .CRAWDADDY's 
THE magazine for you. 


Hard reporting .. on-target reviews... satire that 
scores .... fiction that says something. You'll find 
it all each month in CRAWDADDY. Recent 
articles include: 


* Uptight With Stevie Wonder 

* Working With Studs Terkel 

* Inside Miss USA 

* Bob Dylan Pledges His Time 

* Dope, Sex, and Scoring in Pro Basketball 

* The Rolling Stones Connection 

impeach Gerald Ford! 

Evil Weed Goes Legit 

da Ronstadt— More Than a “Chick Singer” 
by, Stills, Nash & Young Carry On 


BDY is the magazine that’s answered 

18 83, What ever happened to Stanley 
o killed Jimi Hendrix? Why are we 
im? And no one knows what's next, 


id »\ 
H OK, CRAWDADDY! I 


beca ave oe inte, peetommulas. Just the 
determination to keep CRAWDADDY witty and Send me twelve heady issues for 
literate and irreverent and honest. i $4.50 80% off the single copy 
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A secret government-sponsored 
research project at U.C. Berke- 
ley is developing a fungus to 
specifically attack and destroy 
marijuana plant: 

Arthur McCain, after receiv- 
ing his doctorate in plant path- 
ology, sought and gained the 
sponsorship of the Department 
6f Agricultureto study Fusarium 
Orisporan, a fungus which 
“might be used by the govern- 
ment to fight drugs.” The De- 
partment funded a three year 
fellowship for McCain through 
the Coop Extension Service, 
and gained him clearance from 
the BNDD. 

Fusarium Orisporan is a type 
of fungus which is contagious 
and is transmitted through 
the soil, (soil borne) and is spe- 
cific to marijuana (attacks only 
marijuana). 

There are many specific Fu- 
sarium fungi which attack 
other plants too. Some of these 
could probably be used by 
farmers and gardeners to kill 
certain unwanted plants or 
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Feds Fund Fungus 


Hefner Under Fire 


weeds. For instance, if a certain 
weed grows in a cornfield using 
up the corn’s fertilizer and 
space it could be eradicated by 
infecting the field through a sur- 
face spray with a fungus specific 
to that weed. This has great 
advantages over spraying the 
field with herbicides (weed 
killers). The disease only affects 
the unwanted plants, it is 
cheaper than herbicides (and 
farmers now use more herbicide 
worldwide than insecticide), it 
will renew itself for years since it 
is a living organism, and it is 
organic with no toxic effects on 
other plants or animals. 

The reason Dr. McCain chose 
marijuana was that “I thought 
the government would be more 
interested in this research” 
(besides) organized crime is 
smuggling (marijuana) and it's 
a way to stop criminals.” Not 
that he has much against grass. 
“If adults want to use it they 
should be able to use it ... 


(cont. on p. 13) 


convicted of conspiring to distribute a half pound of cocaine. 


‘The Playboy Foundation, a 

non-profit offshoot of Playboy's 
profits, has long been under- 
writing NORML's efforts to 
change the laws against can- 
nabis use. It is feared that the 
crackdown on Hefner is the har- 
Dinger of further harassment of 
society is that it uses alcohol in- 
stead of marijuana to get high. 

‘A federal grand jury in 
Chicago has subpoenaed a 


including Hefner, to testify on 
of drug use in the two 


cocaine had been stashed in the 
Playboy mansion limousine. 


NUMBER 3 


‘BY NEPTUNE'S WATERPIPE: The good old Oliver K. Smith 


A massive dope blockade of 
the fall harvest of Colombian 
pot has begun, with a multi- 
agency effort in November 
along the Florida coast. Al- 
though few arrests were made, 
many incoming loads anchored 
at sea, awaiting a hole in the 
blockade. Certain ships were 
said to be hosting large parties 
while at anchor. 

The eighteen-hour blockade 
uused twenty-nine vessels and 
five aircraft and resulted in no 
arrests, although eleven 
“suspicious” vessels were 
halted, boarded, and searched. 
‘The operation resulted in the 
seizure of one ounce of mari- 
juana and fifty undersized 
lobsters. Nonetheless, federal 
and local officials considered 
the experiment—the first block- 
ade of the American coast since 
the Civil War- 

“Within the next few weeks 
we shall review how well the 
blockaded area was sealed off,” 
said Captain James H. Mac- 
Donald of the Coast Guard. 
“But we already know that, if 
needed, we can launch a similar 
operation within a couple of 
hours in any area in Florida 


plows the waves unaware of narc’s widening net. 


POT BLOCK ADE! 


where criminal 
suspected.” 

Besides the Coast Guard, 
agencies participating in the 
blockade were the United States 
Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration, the United States Cus- 
toms Bureau, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service’s 
border patrol, the Florida Mari- 
time Patrol, the Dade County 
Public Safety Department and 
the 


activity is 


Radar picket boats in the 
Windward and Yucatan Pas- 
sages were said to be operating, 
and a second blockade off the 
coast of Colombia was also ru- 
mored, although not confirmed. 

(cont, on p. 15) 
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Can't Cotton Gin 

A “gin duel” between two 
Florida bar patrons has claimed 
three lives. Walter Wade, 39, 
and Eugene Cole, 32, drank 
iemecives to uealttapaaer 
tempt to settle a dispute over 
who could drink more. Claude| 
Kidd, 52, the bartender who 
officiated at the contest later 
died of a heart attack provoked 
Sy iesarte Tae Meola 
charged with manslaughter. His 
wife, Catherine, told, reporters 
that her husband died of grief. 
He had a history of heart 
trouble. 

Police estimated that Cole 
nd Wade’ coca uaa 6. 
tween 32 and 48 ounces of gin in 
Jess than an hour at Kidd's bar. 


New Box In Town 


AT&T has begun using a new 
“box” to monitor certain calls 
on its lines. Developed. by Tel- 
Tone Corp. of Seattle, Wash- 


Bogus Busts Bared 


Testimony in the trial of the 
alleged Seattle smuggling ring 
operating behind the facade of 
the O’Brien Water Ski Co. re- 
vealed that one shipment of 
alleged cocaine which the 
arresting officers purchased was 
actually sodium chloride—com- 
mon salt. However, the DEA is 
convinced and hopes to prove 
that the alleged ring conspired 
to possess and distribute $2 
million worth of cocaine anyway 
and were themselves defrauded 
bby Chilean salt merchants. 
While in New York City, 
narcotics police in Astoria, 
Queens recently announced the 
seizure of forty-three pounds of 
“nearly pure” heroin with a 


street value of fifteen million 
dollars. Further tests of the 
contraband revealed that it was 
pure quinine, but not before the 
media had picked up news of 
the “major drug bust.” “It's 
great if you had a couple of guys 
suffering from malaria,” com- 
mented Herman Reid, executive 
officer of the city's narcotic 
squads, adding that the thirteen 
arrests made in connection with 
the raid would stand, based on 
evidence from earlier indict- 
ments. He added that posses- 
sion of quinine was a Class A 
misdemeanor and that 
additional charges might be 
filed 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY 


Inthe wake of the David Carradine pot bust there has been a wave of 
arrests of the great, the near great, and the once great. Rubbing 
elbows with the common felons and wrongdoers are the following: 


ington, the “silver box”” permits 
phone company employees at a 
single monitoring to use a 
touch-tone dial that activates 
the system to listen in on any 
one of ten trunk lines. To mon- 
itor a call, a secret listener dials 
the seven digit number assigned 
to each box. When he hears a 
tone, he dials two additional 
digits in rapid succession. Once 
the codes are dialed in proper 
order, the snooper hears con- 
versations on the ten lines—by 
pressing successive digits 
AT&T can hear different con- 
versations simultaneously. 

AT&T reports the device 
costs $1,200 and has been pur- 
chased in order to maintain 
high quality service. Spokesmen 
for the monopoly insist the 
monitoring is strictly upon ser- 
vice representatives in local 
offices as they deal with cus- 
tomer requests and complaints 
Customer-to-customer calls are 
also monitored randomly to 
assure proper long-distance ser- 
vice, admitted AT&T. However, 
the new box can be duplicated 
and anyone with knowledge of 
the secret dialing code. could 
listen in from any touch-tone in 
the country. The telephone 
giant has assured three Con- 
gressional investigative commit- 
tees that the code is difficult to 
obtain and use. The investiga- 
tions stem in part from revela- 
tions that AT&T assisted the 
FBI in conducting wiretaps for 
“national security” purposes 
and made available records of 
long-distance calls to govern. 
ment agencies investigating 
prominent persons. 
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scarry a suitcase," declared the 


Skinned Mule Blues 


Colombia's leading news- 
papers are naw carrying a warn- 
ing from the country’s Civil Aero- 
auties Authority: Don’t be a 
‘mule!” In smuggler’s argot, a 
mule” isa person who knowing- 
ly or unwittingly serves as a 
courier. The ads are aimed at the 
250,000 Colombians who an- 
nually visit the U.S. as ordinary 
tourists, from whose numbers 
manymulesarerecruited. 

‘The ads warned that the num- 
ber of*mules” arrested is climb- 
ing and that the penalty is up to 
12 years in jail and a heavy fine. 
“Every day in any airport a drug 
trafficker may ask you courte- 
ously and innocently to help him 


ads. “Ifyou agree and cocaine or 
marijuana is later found in the 
valise, you have become a ‘mule.’ 
Don’t accept suitcases or pack- 
ages from someone you don’t 
know or even someone you do— 
without knowing its true 
contents.” 


© Aging 1930's movie star Lash 
Larue was charged with posses- 
sion of marijuana after being 
arrested in Clayton County, 
Ga., for drunkenness. The for- 
mer cowboy matinee idol, re- 
membered as a whip-cracking 
swaggerer on screen, had a whip 
in his car at the time of the 
arrest, 

Danny Partridge was sleeping 
in the back seat of his car when 
San Francisco police arrested 
him and three companions for 
possession of marijuana. The 
fifteen-year-old actor in the pop- 
ular series The Partridge Family 
was released in his parents’ 
custody. 

© Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or winner and Vietnam hero 
Richard Penry has been con- 
victed of selling cocaine in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Penry—whose sen- 
tencing had to be postponed be- 
cause it was first scheduled for 
Veterans Day—saved scores of 
wounded Gls from a Viet Cong 
attack. 

© One of the best-known jockeys 
in racing, Larry Adams, was 
arrested for possession of mari- 
juana and codeine sulphate pills 
atNNewark International Ait 
‘New Jersey Representative 
Charles W. Sandman’snineteen- 
year-old son Robert S. Sandm: 
was indicted by a grand jury in 
Atlantic County for possession 
of more than two pounds of 
marijuana with intent to dis- 
tribute. 

© Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration agent Jon Alan Ercolo 
was arrested in Denver, Colo., 
on charges of selling grass he 
had been storing as evidence. 


‘¢ In what some observers feel is 
an attempt to smear Sheriff 
Richard Hongisto of San Fran- 
cisco County, a reformer who is 
up for re-election in 1975, In- 
spector Cecil Pharris arrested 
Deputy Sheriff Larry Burris on 
charges of selling cocaine to 
prisoners at San Francisco 
‘County Prison. No drugs or 
paraphernalia were found in 
Burris’s possession and he was 
released on his own recog- 
nizance. 


domestic marijuana plants, 
which wild through the 
Madwoet, may become eaten 
ly potent as the years go by. The 


Bomb Plot 


An alleged plot to dynamite 
the homes of narcotics officers 
involved in a recent drug raid 
has been foiled by Broward 
County, Florida, sheriff's depu- 
ties. Arrested in three separate 
raids in the Fort Lauderdale 
area were: Larry Joe Clements, 
23; Gary Eugene Muth, 22; and 
Paul Reynolds, 21, all of Fort 
Lauderdale. They were placed 
under $5,000 bail on charges of 
conspiracy to commit a capital 
felony—the first degree murder 
of a police officer. Also arrested 
were Alicia Villarreal, 22, and 
an unidentified 16 year-old 
youth on charges of interferring 
with police officials during the 
raids. 

The plot was allegedly in re- 
taliation for raids conducted on 
June 18 by undercover nareoti 
agents on Fort Lauderdale’s 
southwest side which netted 
$100,000 worth of cocaine and 
marijuana, Deputies say that 
someone connected with the ring 
obtained what was thought to be 
the license plates of cars used by 
the undercover agents and had 
‘an accomplice check the num- 
bers against state files in Tala- 
hhassee. On a tip from an in- 
former, the police began a two- 
‘week investigation. 

‘A Miami contracter, known to 
police as a “hit man” was 
tacted by the alleged conspir 
tors because he had access to 
dynamite. 

‘Some families on the list were 
called and told “This is Satan. 
You have three days to live, 


Witness News 


However, deputies say, “certain 
members of the conspiracy be- 
came unhappy and impatient 
with the hit man and were in the 
process of making their own 
arrangements.” At that point, 
the Broward County state attor- 
ney was contacted and he or- 
dered immediate arrests. 


Weed 
Runs Wild 


‘Thousands of acres of wild pot 
arespreadingover West Virginia 
and authorities there are busy 
trying to control it. During 
W.W.’s I and II the West Vir- 
ginia eastern panhandle provi 
ed hemp for rope factories, but 
the current crop is up for grabs. 
In 1972, the West Virginia 
Department of Agriculture was 
given the job of destroying the 
rapidly growing wild weed. An 
initial aerial survey showed 
2,000 acres of marijuana grow- 
ing wild and Agriculture Com 
missioner Gus Douglas esti. 
mated it would take five years to 
destroy them all. However, while 
project leader Robert Frame re- 
ports the work is running ac- 
cording to schedule, his figures 
1974 his 


indicate that so far 
crews have worked 111 separate 
marijuana tracts comprising 
3,981 acres. 

“Marijuana was even growing 
‘on the golf course at Moore- 
field."” Douglas said. 


No Narc Zone 


In the latest development be- 
tween the U.S. and Turkey over 
the renewed Turkish poppy 
farming, a New York state con- 
gressman reports that the Turk- 
ish government plans to oust 


Vesco Drug Capo? 


Robert Vesco, fugitive finan- 
cial tycoon, co-defendent in the 
Mitchell-Stanstrial, and a secret 
large contributor to the 1972 
Nixon campaign, isnow'the focus 
of'a Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations inquiry 
into the competence of federal 
drug-law enforcement agencies. 


‘The Subcommittee, chaired 
by Sen. Henry “Scoop” Jackson, 
isstudyingtestimony from Frank 
Peroff, former DEA (Drug En- 
forcement Agency) informant, 
that he was directly ordered 


U.S. narcotics agents presently 
operating in Turkey. Rep. 
James F. Hastings, a member of 
the House task force on drug 
abuse said he had received con- 
fidential information about 
‘Turkey's plans. 


to remain silent about his taped 
evidence linking Veseo to a $300 
million scheme to import heroin 
into the U.S. ftom Italy. The 
‘Subcommittee is also investi 
ingreportsthat BNDD and DEA 
agents in Los Angeles undertook 
private assignments on behalf of 
Vesco, who was under indict- 
ment for securities fraud at the 
time. 

Peroff, a small-time Florida 
securitiesdealer, was recruited in 
France by U.S. narcotics investi- 
gators as a full-time informer 
after he had turned over $430, 
000 worth of counterfeit Ameri- 
can currency to Secret Service 
agents. He had received the 
money from Conrad Bouchard, 
a Canadian underworld figure 
who was known to traffic in 
narcotics. Bouchard’s associate 
was Guiseppe Cotroni, a reput- 
ed member of the Mafia living 
in Canada. Bouchard was to be 
Peroff’s target, and he was told 
his information was very valu- 
able. He was to tape record 
every conversation he had. On 
July 6, 1973, Peroff heard Vesco 
and his Canadian lieutenant, 
Norman Le Blanc, identified by 
Bouchard as the money behind 
‘@ heroin importing scheme. 

Peroff submitted his tapes. 
But no action was taken; Peroff 
was told to drop the case. He 
took his information to the 
United States Attorney's office. 
Shortly after that, he was served 
with several invalid warrants in 
Florida, forced to reveal himself 

(cont, on p. 15) 
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‘The Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration’s policy on cocaine has 
brought fire recently from Dr. 
Peter Bourne. former Assistant 
Director of the White House 
Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. 

In a recent article Bourne 
attacked the DEA for spending 
vast amounts of time and money 
to suppress cocaine—and fail 
ing, since coke use is increasing 
‘at many levels of American soci 
ety. Bourne also suggests that 
cocaine is a relatively harmless 
drug and that the DEA is using 
the expensive and hedonistic 
drug to glamorize itself. Finally, 
Bourne says, the DEA policy of 
paying sky-high prices in order 
to set up busts is both inflating 
the price of cocaine and attract- 
ing many individuals to dealing 
who had never done so before. 

The DEA’s recent heavily 
publicized “Operation Snow- 
round-upin Aspen, Col 
bears out many of Bourne's crit 
icisms. The DEA seized 12.5 
pounds of cocaine said to be 
worth $3 million. However, in 
order to make the big bust, DEA 
agents made preliminary buys of 
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fifty-four ounces at about $1500 
per ounce, Thus they could have 
bought the whole 12.5 pounds 
for $300,000. 

Civil liberties lawyers are pon- 
dering the possibility that the 
DEA’s top-dollar buying policy 
may be a species of illegal 
entrapment. 


Politician’s Pot Prank 


Citing their “error in judg- 
ment,” Mayor Steven Laughlin 
and Councilwoman Anette 
Lombardi resigned their posi- 
tion in the small college town of 
Cotati, California. Both were 27 
yearsold. 

The two, along with Vikki 
Flaherty, also 27, were cited by 
police for removing 12 mari- 
juana plants from the city hall 
basement as a prank. All three 
were also cited for destroying 
evidence. In their letter of resig- 
nation to City Manager Robert 
Switzer, Laughlin and Lom- 
bardi said they intended to place 
the plants in the City Plaza. 

Both were members of a 
young liberal government elect- 
ed to office in 1972. 
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Ease Pot Laws, They Say 


Michael Ford, son of President 
Gerald Ford, recently admitted 
to Women's Wear Daily that he 


had smoked grass. His brother, 
Jack, admitted nothing, but 
‘both favor easing of marijuana 
laws. Steven Ford said he has 
never smoked grass, but that it 
‘wasn’t for lack of chances to 
oso, 

Resigning administrator of 
‘the Justice Department's Law 


Polly Wants A Joint 
‘The Society for the Prevention 
‘of Cruelty to Animals is out 
‘with a warning about getting 
your pets stoned on marijuana 
or L.S.D. Eugene Sanders, a 
SPCA spokesman in San Fran- 
cisco, says that what may be 
regarded as a pleasant ex- 
perience for humans is often a 
period of helplessness and dis- 
orientation for an animal. The 
most common pet treated for 
“bad trips” is the dog, who 
usually recover about 12 hours 
after they have their stomachs 
pumped and are given a 
sedative. Veterinarian Dr. 
Charles Galvin, reports in- 
stances of dogs on acid jumping 
backwards as if something were 
searing them and staring at 
table legs for hours. “Cats, 
Galvin says, “are pretty good 
about staying away from 
drugs." Galvin has also treated 
stoned monkeys, parakeets, and 
guinea pigs. 


DOB Lab Busted 
Federal agents in Dallas have 
seized drugs they valued at 
$320,000 and closed an illicit 
makeshift laboratory which 
Wayne L. Gindrup, an organic 
chemist who works for the Jones- 
Blair Paint Co., allegedly used to 
manufacture the potent hal- 
lucinogenic amphetamine DOB. 

Six persons in all were ar- 
rested by the Drug Enforcemnt 
‘Agency. Among them were 
Gindrup's wife Connie Gindrup; 
William Lawrenson, a Houston 
travel agent who allegedly as- 
sisted the Gindrups in their 
DOB operations; and Jack C. 
and Kimmett J. Rice and Robert 
J. May, Jr, who was seized at the 
Dallas-Fort Worth Airport with 
‘one pound of high-grade cocaine 
worth $180,000. 

DOB, known chemically as “4 
bromo 2, dimethoxyl ampheta- 
mine” is one of the most potent 
mind-altering drugs known to 
science, but has hitherto been 
relatively uncommon on the 
dope market. 


Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration Donald E. San- 
tarelli, a one-time supporter of 
Nixon's law and order regime, 
has callled for a new set of law 
enforcement priorities which 
would entail cessation of pot law 
enforcement. Santarelli claimed 
that science was unsure of any 
definite harm from moderate 
use of marijuana and that the 
faith of American youth in the 
legal justice system was being 
eroded by the activities of nar- 
cotics police. And that it was 
hopeless anyway. 

‘And May Martin Blinder of 
San Anselmo, Calif., told his 
City Council ‘that he thought 
there was no need to enforce the 
pot laws and that local police 
should “leave the poor junkie 


Terence Hammond, 18, of 
Pinellas County, Florida, was 
shot to death by a sheriff's depu- 
ty when he ran from arrest. 
Police are now searching the 
wooded area where he was shot 
for the gun the deputy claims 
Hammond was about to fire. 

Pinellas County Sheriff De- 
partment Chief Deputy Bill 
Roberts said deputy Ken Kevas 
shot the youth when he “wheeled 
around as if he had a gun.” 
Kevas was placing Hammond 
under arrest for the sale of two- 
and-a-half pounds of marijuana 
in a Pick Kwick convenience 
store parking lot near High 
Point, Florida when Hammond 
bolted across the lot and into 
neighboring backyards. Kevas 
‘thought he saw something in his 
(Hammond's) hand. Other wit- 
nesses testified they saw Ham- 
mond “reach under his shirt.” 

Eyewitness to the incident, 
Charles Jacobs, was with friends 
in his backyard when a man ran 
through it, pursued by three 
men in plain clothes carrying 
guns. Jacobs said one of the men 
yelled, “I'll shoot, you son of a 
bitch!” then fired a shot that 
missed the youth. Jacobs said 
the chase continued across the 
block and into a nearby field 
about a quarter of a mile from 
the Pick Kwick store. One of the 
men stopped at the edge of the 
field, he said, took aim and shot 
therunning youth. 

No gun has been found. 
Roberts said that it may have 
“fallen under a palmetto or 
something.” 
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Guns Flow into Mexico 


Mexican and U.S. officials are worried about the growing rate of 
guns smuggled into Mexico, In recent months, U.S. customs offi- 
‘tials have cracked down on gun dealers throughout the Southwest, 
and Mexican authorities have begun to penetrate the hinterlands of 


Sonora, a border 

The long tradition of gun- 
‘toting frontier freedom in ci 
Sonora has made it a natural 
matrix for a new revolutionary 
guerilla movement to grow. The 
Sonoran wilderness is also a no- 
man's-land which many smug- 
glers use for their bases of 
‘operations and warehouses. All 
this clandestine activity has led 
toan unprecedented demand for 
-guns—often modern automatic 
weapons—which unscrupulous 
dealers and daring smugglers 
are filling as fast as they can. 

According to Gun Week, the 
fear among Southwestern 
sportsmen “long-accustomed to 
‘casual trades and open activity 
in pursuing the gun hobby," is 
whether the heightened efforts 
of the border authorities to halt 
the illegal gun trade will lead to 
persuction of hobbyists, harrass- 
ment, and entrapment by under- 
cover customs agents. 


MARIJUANA 


Pursuing a purse-snatcher in- 
to the Bayard Cutting Arbore- 
tum in Oakdale, Long Istand, 
police discovered 17-year-old 
Charles Davis of New York 
tending and cultivating a patch 
of 120 marijuana plants by 
moonlight, 

Davis said that he had plant- 
ed the plants eight weeks previ- 
‘ously and patiently nursed them 
to maturity. At the time of the 
arrest, Davis was walking 
through the shrubs and trees 
carrying a six-gailon container 
of water and a candle in a beer 
can, The beer can prevented the 
light from being seen, according 
to the arresting officer. Davis 
was booked on a felony charge of 
marijuana possession. 


(cont. from p. 11) 


A further rumor has it that a 
satellite positioned over the 
Windward Passage was pro- 
gramed to detect the tacking 
‘course of a sailboat, then relay 
the information to Coast Guard 
‘vessels, which would then board 
“suspicious” boats. 

The blockade has temporari- 
ly caused a severe shortage of 
Colombian reefer, but is not ex- 
pected to have any long term 
impact. 


MOONLIGHT 


te south of Arizona. 


Potaganda 


Tapes yielded by former Pres- 
ident Nixon to the House Juc 
ary Committee reveal that tele- 
vision, movies and radio were 
targeted for an onslaught of 
anti-drug messages. In one 
taped conversation between 
Nixon and domestic advisor 
John D. Ehrlichmann, they dis- 
cuss the now defunct CBS seri 
“O'Hara—The U.S. Treasury’ 
starring David Janssen. Ehrlich- 
man told Nixon, "You know, we 
got, us, a narcotics show on. 
it had a hell of a rating its first. 
uh, time.” Nixon called the pro- 
gram ‘‘a good show." He seemed 
impressed with its style. “My 
God, they had, uh, they had guys 
chasing people with, wh, ai 
planes and all that sort of thing’ 
hesaid. 

Jim Moser, a writer for 
“O'Hara,” recalled that at a 
1970 White House Conference 
‘on Drug Abuse, 35 media execu- 
tives from the television net- 
works and California produc- 
tion studios were encouraged to 
play up the drug problem and 
get the government message 
across. Moser recalled, “It was 
remarkable. They took writers 
and producers back to Washing- 
tonto see how we could push the 
anti-drug thing. John Mitchell 
told me ‘Get in and write some 


fine scripts, boy'!” 

‘The producer of “O'Hara,” 
Leonard Kaufman admitted to 
being aware of secret agree- 
‘ments between government and 
Hollywood. He says, “It was a 


“O'Hara” folded atter one 
dismal season before the Ameri- 
can public. 


STILLBIRTHS 
COST 
PLENTY 


Just like every other high, 
moonshine is becoming more 
expensive because of inflation. 
Vice police in Buffalo, New York, 
report that undercover agents 
purchased illegally distilled 
liquor in upstate New York for 
$2.50 a half pint. That's $20 a 
quart. 
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A LOT OF POT: State Trooper fusses over a 4/3 ton load of pot 


ENTER BUSTING 


By transferring at least 380 
known agents to the U.S. Cus- 
toms Department, the Drug En- 
forcement Agency has acquired 
the power to initiate searches 
without legal warrants. 


seized in upstate New York. 


Customs agents are empow- 
ered to search without warrants. 
All the new agents must do is as- 
sert their belief that drugs have 
‘been smuggled onto a premise or 


an effect—i.e., home car, lug- 
_gage—from a foreign country. 


Botany’s Blues 
Boca Raton, Florida, police 
arrested Nicholas Condon as he 
sat waiting to address City 
Council in favor of legalizing 
marijuana farming. He had 
brought along a demonstration 
plant and a book on marijuana 
and sat down in the back of the 


Goodbye Havana, 
Hello FBI 


Four Americans were re- 
cently released from Cuban jails 
as a good-will gesture, and two 
of them were met in Miami by 
FBI agents who took them away 
in handcuffs. 

Richard Peter Johnson, 
twenty-five, and Philip Fred 
Burris, thirty-two, were charged 
with transporting a stolen air- 
craft in foreign commerce. Four 
‘years ago, the two were charged 
with bringing drugs into Cuba 
after they had landed a rented 
Cessna there without clear- 
ance. 

Also returning to the U.S. 
were David Nirenberg and 
Susan Lane, who were arrested 
in 1973 in a yacht off the Cuban 
coast and charged with possess- 
ing drugs. The four were re- 
leased at the request of Sens. 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y,) and Clai- 
born Pell. (D-R.L 

‘The State Department says 
that eight Americans remain in 
‘Cuban jails on political charges, 
and about twenty-five for other 
reasons, excluding hijackings. 
More than one hundred persons 
have hijacked planes to Cuba in 
the last ten years but it is not 
known how many are jailed or 
free. 


meeting hall. He told police that 
he advocated farming in order to 
make better grades available. 
“There's a lot of marijuana 
being distributed in this area 
that is contaminated.” he said. 
He was taken to jail without 
being allowed to speak. Later he 
was freed on $100 bi 


(cont. from p. 13) 

at the counterfeit trial of Con- 
rad Bouchard, and the DEA 
bodyguards assigned to his 
family were withdrawn from his 
New York home. Peroff has told 
the Senate Subcommittee that 
he has two tapes where the 
names of Vesco and Le Blanc 
are spoken by Bouchard. Pre- 
liminary investigations by the 
Subcommittee appear to bear 
out important points in Peroff's 
story. 

Information has also been 
found that links several Los 
Angeles based DEA agents to 
background checks made on 
Vesco rivals and a 1972 elec- 
tronic bug “extermination” of 
Vesco’s New Jersey headquat 
ters. One DEA agent was or- 
dered by John Kelly. BNDD, 
Los Angeles, to retrieve a watch 
that had beeh confiscated at the 
Los Angeles airport by customs 
officials. The watch belonged to 
Thomas H. Richardson, a Ves- 
co associate. Richardson was a 
frequent visitor to the BNDD's 
Los Angles office. The Subcom- 
mittee is seeking to determine if 
there is any connection between 
this private moonlighting and 
the DEA refusal to act on valu- 
able evidence implicating 
Robert Vesco in the heroin 
trade. 
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Diligent narcotics enforcement 
officers continue to add notches 
to their guns in the last quarter 
of 1974, with the busting of a 
51.6 billion drug ring allegedly 
‘operated by a father-son team 
out of Seattle and an unpre- 
cedented seizure of nineteen 
tons of grass in Arizona making 
it all seem worthwhile, Here’s 
the roundup on the big busts of 
the fall-winter season: 

Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration officers in Seattle closed. 
down an alleged amphetamine 
ring that had smuggled $1.6 
billion worth of speed into this 
country. The ring, allegedly run 
by Allan Dean Ingam and his 
son James with the aid of Al- 
Jan's wife and James’ mother, 
‘Mrs. Eva Ingam, reportedly im- 
ported the speed from clandes- 
tine laboratories in Mexico. Re- 
lated indictments in the Seattle 
area rounded up 125 persons in 
a ten-city, international crack- 
down on amphetamine, mari- 
juana, heroin, and cocaine 
traffic. 

Nineteen tons of marijuana 
valued at $9.5 million—the 
largest haul in U.S. history— 
were seized in Arizona shortly 
after two U.S. citizens and two 
Mexicans drove the pot across. 
the border in two trucks 
“packed to the gunwales.” The 
37,785 pounds of pot were 
packed in 17,175 sealed one- 
kilo bricks. Arsenio de las Ossa, 
Mario Gonzalez-Leon, Juan 
Torres rodriguez, and Marco 
Antonio Rzeslawski are being 
held on $500,000 bail each 
while investigators study the 
“organizational links” behind 
the massive import scheme. An 
editorial in the Arizona Daily 
Star complained that “the 19- 
ton record bust ... is nothing 
compared to the tonnage that 
eludes the law.”” 
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e In Madison, N.J., police ar- 
rested twenty-five Fairleigh 
Dickinson University students 
on drug charges and seized 
three pounds of marijuana, half 
pound of hashish and small 
quantities of peyote, quaaludes, 
amphetamines and barbit- 
urates. 

e William Dale Smith and 
Grady Fitzjarrell, both of Sac- 
ramento, Calif., were arrested 
for speeding near Bakersfield 
and booked on charges of pos- 
session of drugs for sale when 
police found 400,000 amphet- 
amine pills and twelve pounds 
of grass in their vehicle. The 
drugs were valued at about 
‘$80,000. 

@ In Tucson, nares arrested 
Daniele M. Hughes, Stephanie 
A. Weatherley, Don E. Gates, 
Roger L. Stezkorn, and Robert 
J. Danbury for possession of 350 
pounds of grass valued at 
$30,000 with intent to sell. 

e In Stephenville, Texas nar- 
coties officers confiscated $2 
million worth of marijuana dis- 
covered in a truck behind a 
truck stop there. Three persons 
were arrested. 

© DEA officials seized over a 
ton of grass valued at about $1 
million in a series of raids on 
airstrips in the Mojave Desert 
and El Monte in October. A. 
total of eleven persons were 
arrested. 

‘e Two Florida men, Jeffry Lane 
Searles and James Frank 
Thrasher were arrested when 
police found nearly two tons of 
grass valued at S1.S million on 
their DC3 cargo plane at the 
municipal airport in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Robert Joseph Foster of 
Tuscon, Arizona, was arrested 
and charged with possession of 
marijuana when police seized 
800 pounds of grass dropped 


near Hobbs, N.M. Peter Daane 
of Manhattan, Kan., who 


allegedly was to pick it up in his 
van, was arrested also on 
charges of possession. 

Richard Paris of Philadel- 
phia and Edwin C. Dorn of San 
Francisco have been arrested 


and charged with operating an 
illegal laboratory in Redding, 
Calif. The laboratory was sup: 
plied with enough chemicals to 
make fifteen pounds of phen- 
cyclidine (PCP) valued at more 
‘than $500,000. Paris has been 
wanted for over a year in con- 
nection with the bust of a 
methamphetamine factory in 
San Rafael, Calif. 

© H.R. Andrews, owner of an 
electric circuit manufacturing 
concern called Sigma Labs in 
Washington, D.C. was arrested 
and charged with operating an 
illegal laboratory and posses- 
sion of ninety pounds of 
phencyclidine (PCP) valued at 
$25 million. Police claim that 
his laboratory was the largest 
ever found. 

» 150 U.S. and Colombian 
citizens have been charged with 
smuggling 300 pounds of 
cocaine worth $35 million into 
the United States for sale in the 
New York area. The massive 
indictment by federal and local 
prosecutors also netted 3300 
pounds of marijuana worth 
$1.65 million. In_ all, cighty- 


eight of the 150 defendants have 
already been apprehended, 
along with $500,000 in cash and 
several machine guns. 

© Teresa Restrepo De Vasquez, 
arrested at International Air- 
port in Philadelphia en route to 


to five years in prison. Mrs. De 
Vasquez claimed that a man 
named Alfonso had given her 
the luggage, a passport, S500 
and plane fare which she 
accepted to pay for her elderly 
mother’s eye operation. 

© London bobbies recently 
seized two and a half tons of pot 
in a shipment of onyx orna- 
ments mailed to the Arab 
embassy there. They were 
acting on a tip that the ship- 
ment, sent from Karachi, Paki- 
stan, contained bombs. 

© Donald T. Wood of Seattle 
has pleaded guilty to one count 
of conspiracy to smuggle seven- 
teen pounds of cocaine into 
Seattle from Bolivia. His source, 
according to the federal govern: 
ment, was Bolivian medical 
student Simon Habot, now in 
King County 


‘© Federal and New York City 
police claim to have smashed a 
ting that handled 30 percent of 
the illegal heroin and cocaine 
trade in Brooklyn. Of sixteen 
persons indicted, ten were 
arrested at their homes in 
Brooklyn, while alleged kingpin 
Andrew W. Fesperman of 
Kannapolis, N.C., is being 
sought. The gang is said to have 
grossed about $100 million a 
year in street sales. 
® And in Mexico, police and 
army troops (federales) raided 
La Mesa Penitentiary in 
Tijuana to break up a heroin 
ring run by inmates and doing 
about $3 million trade every 
month. The police found 
$30,000 in American currency, 
$100,000 worth of jewelry, and 
telephone codes and records of 
drug transactions. Inmates 
Helen C. Hernandez and her 
husband Roberto and his 
brother Juan, who have served 
four years of their eleven-year 
smuggling sentences, were 
charged with operating the ring, 
which is thought to have re- 
placed the notorious “French 
Connection.” 
e Mexican soldiers 
fourteen tons of m 
Rancho Seco on the Tijuana- 
Padre Kino road, not far from 
Tijuana. Six men were arrested 
as they were unloading the pot 
from a trailer and transferring 
toa warehouse. A press bulle- 
tin from Mexican attorney 
general's office termed the bust 
“a tremendous blow” to Mex- 
ican-American drug traffic. 
© A Bronx man and a Peruvian 
woman were arrested in Peru as 
they were preparing to leave the 
country with five and one-half 
kilos of almost pure cocaine. 
Dr. James Austin, the alleged 
ringleader of an annual twenty- 
five mi 
smuggling operation between 
Bolivia and New York, and 
Mrs. Rosario Herguara, were 
flown to New York to face 
charges. Police say that since 
the cocaine was “ninety-eight 
percent pure” it had a street 
value of one and a half million 
dollars. 
Los Angeles police rounded 
up one hundred fifty students as 
the result of having undercover 
police posing as students in 
‘twenty-four of the city’s high 
schools since September. 
Authorities say the undercover 
operation was not extended to 
the junior highs because police 
lacked officers who looked 
young enough to pass for junior 
hhigh schoo! students. 


Liberal Legislatures 


‘A new liberal attitude toward drug legislation is arising at the 


federal and state levels in the wake of movements 


igan and 


Oregon that resulted in the decriminalization of possession of up to 
one ounce of grass. Among some of the most striking new 


developments: 
‘© A new bill pending in Congress 
would reduce the penalty for 
simple possession of small quan- 
tities of pot for personal use 
from one year to thirty days. 
© At least twelve states have re- 
duced or are planning to reduce 
the status of possession of mari- 
juana from a felony to a mis- 
‘demeanor. 

‘e In New Jersey, State Senator 
Alexander Menza is leading an 
effort to dectiminalize posses- 
sion—and he thinks it would be 
“illogical” to keep it a criminal 
offense to sell or distribute a 
drug that wouldn't be illegal to 
possess, And at the end of the 
year the state Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office will release a re 
recommending abolition of 
criminal penalties for users of 
grassand hash. 

© The State Supreme Court of 
Alaska is reviewing a parcel of 
state laws against marijuana, 
and will consider the possibili- 
ties that marijuana laws inter- 
fere with the individual's right to 
privacy, that marijuana cannot 
be logically classified as a dan- 
gerous drug, and that the legal- 
ity of alcohol implies an equal 
status for grass. (One of the 
Alaskan magistrates, Judge 
Robert Boochever, has likened 
the widespread belief that mari- 
juana destroys motivation to the 
possibility that listening contin- 
ously to the music of Beethoven 
destroys motivation.) 


Spokesmen for Chile's new 
military dictatorship have de- 
nied that Chilean armed forces 


million cocaine smuggling ring. 
This came in response to an 
announcement by Drug En- 
forcement Agency Administra- 
tor John Bartels that twenty-two 
people had been arrested—six- 
teen in Chile and six in the 


U.S.—for their part in the smug- 
gling. The announcement said 
members of the Chilean Air 
Force and Navy. including a 
Navy chief petty officer attached 
to the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington were among those 
arrested. 

Air Commodore Enrique 


Death And Taxes 


The Internal Revenue Service 
is employing an old tactic with a 
new vengeance in its crusade 
against suspected drug dealers 
—assessment and seizure. Ac- 
cording to Treasury Department 
statistics, the IRS has seized 
about $27 million and assessed 
an additional $101 million a- 
gainst drug suspects. To date, 
fewer than 100 of these suspects 
have been convicted of criminal 
tax fraud. 

‘The procedure is very simple 
and quick. A half-century-old 
law is cited which permits the 
IRS to seize the assets of per- 
sons it suspects may flee to 
evade taxes. If payment isn’t 
immediately forthcoming, the 
assets are held. A court chal- 
lenge by the taxpayer may take 
several months to a year. IRS 
agents work closely with local 
police, who tip them off to an 
arrest involving someone sus- 
pected of making big money il- 
legally through drug sales. An 
IRS agent may even accompany 
the arrest party. The police 
often drop charges, but the IRS 
has been known to hold assets 
for extended periods of time. 
Critics of the IRS claim that as- 
sessments are deliberately ex- 
cessive and that the procedure 
is being used to harass drug 
lawyers, political activists and 
others. 


Montero, undersecretary at the 
Interior Ministry told journalists 
that the warrant officer involved 
“does not belong to the regular 
ranks.” 


Mary Loos, daughter of Anita 
Loos, recently recollected the 
Hollywood dope scene of yore for 
columnist Earl Wilson. “Holly- 
‘wood had narcotics pushers get- 
ting the stuff for you fifty years 
ago,” she said. “Wally Reid, the 
great lover of the screen, had a 
sugar bowl of cocaine on his 
dinner table!” 


The former chief of the Chil- 
ean narcotics police was turned 


POSSIBLE U.S. RECORD: The 17,175 bricks comprising the 19 


Introducing a report of subcom- 
mittee hearings on marijuana, 
Sen, James D. Eastland, chair- 
man of the Internal Security 
‘Subcommittee, warned that the 
unchecked spread of marijuana 
use may cause many problems. 
“If the cannabis epidemic 
continues to spread at the rate of 
the post-Berkeley period (since 
1965)," Eastland raved, “we 
may find ourselves saddled with 
a large population of semi- 
zombies—of young people 
acutely afflicted by the amotiva- 
tional syndrome.” Eastland said 
that American society could be 
“largely taken over by a m: 
juana culture—a culture moti- 
vated by a desire to escape from 
reality and by a consuming lust 
for self gratification, and lack 
ing any higher moral guidance.” 
‘Another wrinkle is that ‘“We 
may develop a large population 
of respiratory cripples,” said the 
Mississippi Democrat. 


over to American authorities by 
right-wing Chilean military 
government for trial on charges 
of conspiring to smuggle co- 
caine into the U.S. Rafael Alar- 
con was indicted by a US. 
grand jury along with four other 
ranking officers in the Chilean 
Federal Narcotics and Gam- 
bling Brigade. 

The indictment _ charges 
Alarcon with taking bribes of 
$500,000 for guaranteeing safe 
conduct for Chilean cocaine 
smugglers from 1966 to 1971, 
the years he headed the police 
division. 


Federal nares are looking for an 


tons of pot seized in Arizona (see High Crimes). 


Sen. Eastland On Pot 


Eastland blamed the media 
for the rise of grass-smokin, 

“The spread of the epidemic 
thas been facilitated by the fact 
that most of our media and most 
of the academicians who have 
bbeen articulate on the subject 
hhave been inclined to dismiss 
marijuana as a relatively innocu- 
ous drug.” 


‘DRUGOLA 


Coining a new usage, Senator 
Ted Kennedy (D.-Mass.) said 
that the giftgiving policies of 
many pharmaceutical firms 
smacks of “drugola.” Four 
former salesmen for the drug 
industry testified before 
Senate subcommitte, on health 
that they had promoted their 
products by showering color tw. 
sets, stereo systems, and other 
valuable gifts on doctors and 
pharmacists. 


alleged “cocaine ranch” near 
‘Son Luis in Sonora, Mexico. The 
ranch, which is allegedly used by 
smugglers to store cocaine, fig- 
ured in the trial of Paul R. Arn- 
priester and two other alleged 
cocaine smuggler-dealers in the 
state. It is thought to be equip- 
ped with airport facilities for 
cocaine import-export activities. 


According to the U.S. Customs 
Service, cocaine imports rose 
nearly 25 percent this year. The 
estimate is based on the seizure 
of 907 pounds of coke in 1974, 
up from 734 pounds in the pre- 
vious year. A continuing upward 
trend in the cokonomy is seen for 
1975, 
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smoke 36-man pipe, largest ever. 


PIPE DREAM 


Alan Ducoulombier of Tou- 
louse, France, has set a new 
world pipe-smoking record by 
puffing away continuously for 
sixteen hours, thirty-eight min- 
utes, and forty-nine seconds. 


Ducoulombier surpassed the 
previous record of fourteen 
hours, twenty-eight minutes and 
forty-two seconds. Breathes 
there an American challenger? 


Marijuana Militia 


The Australian magazine 
Nation Review reports that 
farmers in parts of Australia 
have been raising marijuana as 
their major cash crop after un- 
seasonal rains destroyed their 
tobacco crop. The Australian 
pot trade has grown into a 
multi-million dollar industry 
which is rapidly expanding 
despite police busts of farmers 
and smokers. 

In one section about 


100 


miles northwest of Cairns, how- 
ever, farmers are reported to 
have grown so fed-up with 
police raids, fines, and jail sen- 
tences that they have formed an 
armed militia to protect their 
marijuana fields. After a first 
hand look at the pot planti 
tions, a reporter from Nation 
Review writes that the farmers 
are well-armed and mean 
business. 


‘Nation’s TK 


tDrug Law’ 
FyaluatedHere 


209 persons have been conyicted under former New York Governor 

|. Nelson Rockefeller's toughened drug law since it went into effect 
fifteen months ago. The law stipulates minimum sentences of one to 
fifteen years in prison with life parole in case of release. 


The youngest offender ar- 
rested, Jerome Murphy, a six- 


High Awards 


Willaim B, Saxbe, in one of 
his last official acts as United 
States Attorney General, pre- 
sented awards to two outstand- 
ing citizens on December 12. 
Assistant attorney general 
Henry Petersen, who was 
strongly criticized by the U.S. 
Senate for his handing of the 
early Watergate investigation, 
received the seventh “Attorney 
General's Award for Exception- 
al Service” for his “innovative 
approaches to law enforce- 
ment”. 

James P. Hunt, Associated 
Director of the New York Re- 
gional Office of the Federal 
Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, was given the equally- 
coveted “Attorney General's 
Award for Distinguished Ser- 
ice” for preparing hundreds of 
successful cases against New 
York City and Long Island drug 
traffickers. 
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ten-year-old black, has been 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Critics of the law point out 
that while it was supposed to 
have been aimed at “the 
pusher,” it placed the fifteen-to- 
life sentence on convictions for 
the sale of one ounce of heroi 
which is not a “big pusher’s’ 
deal. 

However, according to New 
York City Deputy Police Chief 
Daniel Courtenay, ‘‘a guy with 
fone ounce of heroin does more 
damage than an individual with 
amachine gun at Times Square 
at high noon.” 

At any rate, heroin and co- 
caine are mo: lable in New 
York City than ever before, and 
the arrest rate, which dropped 
slightly in the months following 
the enactment of the law, has 
risen again. The only apparent 
effect of the Rockefeller law has 
been to drive major hard-drug 
dealers further underground 
and force small dealers to take 
greater risks, thus inflating the 
price of heroin far above the 
high reached when Turk 
banned poppy growing briefly in 
1972-74, 


International Cultivators Handbook 


$4,500) 
Dr. Atomic’s Marijuana Multiplier 
1.000) 
Cultivators Handbook of Marijuana 
2.000) 
Young Lust Reader Griffith & Kinney 
3.950) 
Harold Hedd Comix #1 & #2 Holmes 
2.000) 


‘Super Collector Comix Package 
over 80 different underground comix 
35.000) 
Teashirts: Harold Hedd; Dr. Atomic 
Colonel Slaughter; Dopin’ Dan; 
Last Gasp Comix; Betty Boop 
5.00 ea. 
State size s, m, |, or xl. Non-fading 
Hanes shirts, send us your name, ad- 
dress, and zip with check or M.0. 
and an_age statement if ordering 
comix. California residents add 6 %% 
tax. 
Send 25 cents for our catalog of 
nearly 500 different Adult Comix, 
Games, Puzzles, Drugbooks, Occult 
its, Cards ‘and Vi- 


Inter VIEW: Michael Hollingshead 


by Peter Stafford 


Unlike the public leaders and avatars of 
the psychedelic movement, Michael 
Hollingshead has until now remained 
essentially unknown. This year, Hol- 
lingshead’s book The Man Who Turned 
On The World (New York; Abelard- 
Schuman, $7.95) was published in its 
first American edition. The book re- 
ceived little publicity, but knowledge of 
its existence slowly filtered to inter- 
ested people by word of mouth. The 
name of the man who turned on the 
world is unfamiliar to many and it 
seems paradoxical that Hollingshead is 
nota household word like Edison. 

Michael Hollingshead guided Tim 
Leary, Dick Alpert, Bob Masters, and 
Jean Houston and countless others 
through their first trip. It is not an idle 
boast when Hollingshead says, “There 
is some possibility that my friends and | 
have illuminated more people than any- 
one else in history.” 

Interviewer Peter Stafford is the au- 
thor of Psychedelic Baby Reaches Pu- 
berty, and he is the co-author (with 
Bonnie Golightly) of LSD: The Problem- 
solving Psychedelic. 

High Times: Tell us about The Man Who 
Turned On The World. Did you choose 
that title? 

Hollingshead: No, the publisher did. 
High Times: It’s a fine title. | imagine 
you might feel a little unhappy about it 
or wonder about it. | once made up a list 
of who | had turned on, and | wrote 
down two. 

Hollingshead: Perhaps you've turned 
people on by your writing 

High Times: Perhaps; but you've turned 
ona number of significant people, peo- 
ple that have turned on many other 
people, don’t you think? 

Hollingshead: Well, only by virtue of 
having a particular batch of acid that 
did have a profound effect. In 1960, 
Aldous Huxley told me he had achieved 
amazing results with LSD, which was 
then, of course, completely legal. | got 
a doctor friend of mine to write an order 
for it, saying | needed the ergot-deriva- 
tive as a “control drug” for a series of 


Simple. 

Hollingshead: Quite. A gram of Dr. 
Hoffman's acid was quickly sent from 
Switzerland in a small dark jar, along 
with a bill for $285. 

High Times: And is this the same batch 
that you turned on Leary with? 
Hollingshead: Yes. 

High Times: Did the LSD surprise you? 
Hollingshead: It surprised me so much 
that I was impelled to do one of two 
things: either to throw the stuff in the 
East River and forget it or 

High Times: What was it that caused 
you to think twice about it? 
Hollingshead: Well at first, | didn't 
think it was going to work. It was a 
gram and | was mixing it with the icing 
sugar. | had just been reading Jung's 


essay on “The Spirit Mercurious.” My 
magical essence was to be the alchemi- 
cal quicksilver; this was the symbol- 
ism. I must have OD'd taking it because 
| was faced with a very existential 
question: Does one share this with 
‘one's fellows or does one get rid of it? 
h Times: Did you think, Oh God, 
this is something special or did you 
think some other thoughts? 
Hollingshead: Well, being a pragmatic 
philosopher who believes in reality, 
who understands reality to a certain de- 
gree, who had very strong evidence of 
the validity of the pragmatic process, | 
suddenly saw another world that was 
equally valid, that was equally know- 
able; even, ‘that if you went there 


enough times, you could know your 
way abouts. It’s what Huxley called the 


“Inner Hebrides”. | had some aerial 
views of that landscape of the mind, 
those dimensions that lie outside time 
and space and history, four million 
years old. Then you struggle for a word 
and out comes “cosmic” for this experi- 
ence. After many deeply moving trips, | 
felt that LSD had great potential forman, 
ifhhe could learn to adapt it to his needs 
Huxley urged me to go to Harvard to 
meet a Dr. Timothy Leary, who was 
working on the mental states induced 
by psilocybin. 

High Times: So Leary was already using 
psychedelics when you first met him? 
Hollingshead: He had tried psilocybin 
in the course of his experiments, but it 
was of the dosage that just makes you 
fantastically relaxed, with everything 
taking on a slightly technicolor aspect. 
They had a Harvard research grant, you 
know, 

High Times: They spent about three 
million dollars. 

Hollingshead: Sandoz did in synthesi 
ing it. Sandoz was interested in it as a 
pill for possibly curing a headache or 
something like that 

High Times: They were particularly in- 
terested in the psilocybin though. 
Hollingshead: Yes, because they had 
put out more money on that. The LSD 
had been a gift from the gods; it was 
discovered by accident. 


High Times: There were many promis- 
ing reports in the psychological litera- 
ture. It was sort of like Miltown or 
something like that; they were going to 
cash in 

Hollingshead: They were looking for 
some kind of substance that you could 
take with relaxing effects. With 20 milli- 
grams of psilocybin, you feel fantasti- 
cally relaxed. And after four hours, you 
can take another one and you can con- 
tinue. When | arrived with my 4,900trips, 
Leary put me up in his house and we had 
many conversations about psychedel- 
ics, but had no interest in trying 
acid. Then, one evening when Tim's 
close friends Maynard Fergusson, the 
jazz musician, and his wife Flo were vis- 
iting, | took LSD with them. The Fer- 
gussons loved it, and urged Tim to jo 
in the fantastic time we were having. 
What happened to him next was the 
subject of the book High Priest. From 
that batch, he has written a fantastic 
volume of work. The pity is that, because 
of legal matters, he is not published by a 
good house. In his collected works, 
when they finally get edited, people will 
see, in fact, what an exceptional person 
he is. He was the front man. 

High Times: How did that come about? 
Hollingshead: He was the most intelli- 
gent of the group at that time. 

High Times: Did you ever read his 
book? The earlier book with 64,000 
categories of personality and all that? 
Hollingshead: Yes. He started the Har- 
vard Psychedelic Project. Twice a week 
we would go into the prison to make 
some studies. The Harvard group at 
that time also included Ralph Metzner 
who has also written a lot about psy- 
chedelics. 

High Times: He also had this yage ex- 
perience that | had out on the desert. Do 
you know Ralph Von Eckartsberg? 
Hollingshead: Oh, yes. He's another 
‘one who | gave his first session to. He 
has written about it and developed 
ideas from it. Paul Lee who runs the 
William James Association in Santa 
Cruz is another one. 

High Times: | had a trip with him too. 
How did it all develop with Billy Hitch- 
cock of the Mellon family? You know 
that Harry Anslinger of the Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau is of the Mellon family 
also. He married into it. He wanted a 
job from Mellon who was Secretary of 
the Treasury, so Mellon gave him a job 
with the Narcotics Bureau; he was an 
ex-prohibitionist. 

Hollingshead: | never met Anslinger; | 
did meet Liddy. Hitchcock was a very 
insensitive person. He owned Mill- 
brook. They had a herd of cattle and 
they were experimenting with this new 
food which was completely plastic. 
There were these piles of stuff which, at 
first, | thought was sawdust. Then it 
suddenly occurred to me that the place 
was barren of anything green. It was 
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like Belsen, a concentration camp in 
Germany. It was all unnatural, weird, 
scientific stuff. The animals had eaten 
every blade of grass. 

High Times: What happened as a result 
of that? 

Hollingshead: We tried to persuade 
Billy to reverse his policy; it was very 
difficult. He insisted that it was a sci- 
entific experiment. 

High Times: How did he meet Leary? 
Hollingshead: Through his sister, 
Peggy. Then, through tripping with 
Leary, Billy grew to like Tim. His 
sensation with Tim involved an awaken- 
ing for him because he had been brought 
up in this ultra-conservative family. His 
mother lives in Gramercy Park, in an old 
house with paintings, dining tables, 
butlers, and servants, that kind of 
thing. 

High Times: And then when Tim was 
homeless, Hitchcock got very inter- 
ested, right? And he said that you could 
come’ to Millbrook. Is that what hap- 
pened? 

Hollingshead: Yes. Tim had been 
thrown out of Mexico at this point and 
then he'd gone to various Caribbean 
Islands. One of them was Dominica. 
This is a British island, primarily a 
banana-growing place, with a couple of 
shanty towns. Tim saw the Governor 
there and said he'd fix everything up on 
the island—through Hitchcock, through 
the Mellon family, they would build fac- 
tories for the fishing industry and the 
fishing boats would take the cash to 
America. In any event, the British Gov- 
ernor gave them two hours notice to 
leave, and they came back to New York 
and they had nowhere to live. Then 
Peggy Hitchcock suggested the family 
64-room mansion in Millbrook. It 
seemed like alot of space; it was empty 
and large. Billy was agreeable. He said it 
would be$500amonth rent. 

High Times: Billy Hitchcock told me 
that he was involved in the making of 
LSD and sunshine. 

Hollingshead: That's probably true, but 
he was also flying airplanes. | lost touch 
with him because | went to England. He 
went to California. At that point, there 
was a great change in his life because he 
left Wall Street; Wall Street was his last 
anchor. He moved to California and 
there he got involved with some people 
from the West Coast and some from the 
East Coast and one thing led to another. 
Today he finds himself accused of 
grafting on his friends and Tim stands 
accused of this also. It makes you 
wonder who your friends are these days 
Hollingshead: We hear reports and 
know that things are happening, but to 
say what effect it has had on Alpert, | 
really can't say. Until he and Tim and 
myself and George can sit down to talk 
this through, we'll still be unable to see 
what each other is doing 

High Times: You had a lot of experi- 
ences. How many years, fifteen years, 
something like that? 

Hollingshead: | think that you are miss- 
ing the point of what I was trying to say. 
High Times: | forgot the point 
Hollingshead: Language. What | was 
trying to say is that in Sanskrit you may 
have two thousand words for describing 
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One of the first reactions 
to taking LSD 

is how meaningless 
words are? 


things like high, trip, stoned, bombed, 
crashed. Just as in one of the Eskimo 
languages, you have 28 different words 
for snow. 

High Times: Yeah, right 

Hollingshead: Now, pre-LSD, the Eng- 
lish language was a bit like that—very 
empty of the sort of turn-on words, or 
words to describe heightened states of 
consciousness. Even today, as we know 
to our cost and downfall, if someone 
tries to describe their mystical experi- 
ence, they end up writing a book that is 
too long, unwieldy, and reads sort of like 
a rambling long poem. The effect that 
LSD has had in our culture is mainly to 
be seen in language. You notice these 
things. If LSD hadn't dared to leap out of 
the stereotypic, rigid, hierarchical, verti 
cal way we use language, then this claim 
couldn't be made that it has affected 
language. | think, however, that the 
changes in human sensibility are mani- 
fest in language and, for the culture of 
that period in the sixties are directly 
attributable to LSD 

High Times: Be more specific 
Hollingshead: | think that we have more 
words today for understanding the phe- 
nomenon of getting high than we had in 
1960 

High Times: It’s what you were saying 
about the Eskimos and snow. 
Hollingshead: One of the first reac- 
tions to taking LSD is how meaningless 
words are. Talking during a session is 
very clumsy; every expression just falls 
on the floor like giant rocks. You can't 
really talk in a session; that’s what we 
tried to explain to people beforehand, 
of course: “Please don't talk for two 
hours. If you do you'll get hung up on 
lines of meaningless word associa- 
tions. Go beyond words.” We found 
realms that Biake had perceived which 
went beyond words; he was a poet who 
wrote poetry beyond the words. He 
never got hung up on words; he didn't 
have a hierarchal system. He had never 
been educated to think in a certain way; 
he was freer. Dylan Thomas, too, had 
glimpses of these other realms, but it 
was just too late for Dylan to have LSD. 
He'd be alive today if he had had a ses- 
sion, no question. It's a slow develop- 
mental process for which we are now 
using a lot of Eastern words to describe 
it. For example, at its tritest level, 
“karma”, everyone has a different defin- 
ition of karma, but we use it. We have 
tried to read Lao Tzu, the Tao Teh 
Ching, the | Ching, and books that may 
offer a hint as to the other languages 
which exist side by side with this one, 
the Western language that we call Eng- 
lish. It is the language that will get a 
rocket to the moon, but it cannot give re- 
ality to a dream. There's your problem 


High Times: Now, you spent some time 
in prison in England. How did that af- 
fect your consciousness? 
Hollingshead: My twenty-one months 
made me realize that prison is really 
dedicated to the idea that we should 
think of ways to bring each other down, 
not up, and is thus the antithesis of the 
psychedelic revolution. Even though 
my Chelsea flat was a center for all 
kinds of psychedelic experimentation, 
and some undercover cops got stoned 
on an acid-spiked punch at one of our 
parties, I never thought we'd be arrested. 
High Times: That sounds quite bizarre. 
Hollingshead: Not really. | thought of 
myself as an actor in some grade B 
movie, | found the whole thing rather 
humorous. I've been told that the jokes | 
interjected in the proceedings cost me 
an extra six months. In any case, prison 
was a period of psychic supression, re- 
lieved only when Richard Alpert and 
Owsley would visit with some acid- 
soaked grapes. 

High Times: How do you think acid 
relates to all of this? 

Hollingshead: | think acid is a phase in 
the cabaret. Acid can be comparably 
seen in one area, and that is language. | 
think that it gives us the vocabulary for 
telling about sublime human feelings 
and happinesses and about some of our 
enthusiasms of things that were felt, in 
adolescence, before. Some of the vi- 
sions that we had as children, some of 
the thoughts . . . 

High Times: But what about the experi- 
ences? 

Hollingshead: Oh, the experience is like 
a car journey; it's like a rocketship. 
High Times: Speaking of rocketships, 
you're one of the few people to try 
NASA's “space drug”, aren't you? 
Hollingshead: Yes, Dick Alpert and | are 
probably the only ones besides the 
astronauts. That all came about 
through a staff hypnotist with NASA, 
who came up to Millbrook to see how 
we ran our sessions. All the astronauts 
had taken LSD to prepare themselves 
for the weightlessness and disorienta- 
tion they'd experience in space, and 
NASA wanted to see if it were true that 
we were having joyous LSD experi- 
ences. In the clinical psychiatric atmos- 
phere of the laboratory, the astronauts’ 
trips were anything but joyful. 

Through the hypnotist, we were able 
to obtain some JB 118, the “space 
drug” officially on the secrets list. Dick 
and | took some and sat back to wait for 
it to come on. Wham!! It took effect im- 
mediately and | felt myself leaping 
across the room in backward somer- 
saults. Then | had the absolute convic- 
tion that | was in a space capsule about 
the size of a tennis ball, far up in space. 
Suddenly, the door of the capsule 
opened and I was sucked down towards 
the earth. Then | remember a horrific 
sensation and a sudden lurch. It seems 
a parachute had broken my fall only a 
foot from the earth's surface. Observers 
said that the whole time | was spread- 
eagled on the floor, lying on my stom- 
ach. 

| wanted to fly again and | was a 
crow. I started to caw and flap my arms. 
“Caw! Caw-caw!” | knew what it was to 


be a bird. | flew around the house, 
brushing my black wing-tips over peo- 
ple’s faces to see who they were. Final- 
ly, | was coaxed back upstairs with a 
piece of bread, and | nested until | final- 
ly evolved back into a man. The whole 
trip took about three hours. 
Hollingshead: Well, | don’t think there 
was any view. There was Tim's view; 
there was Michael's view. Everyone had 
views and they all went off to spread 
them throughout the land. That’s why 
some of us don’t take acid anymore and 
some of us are holy men, like Al Cohen 
who runs the Mehar Baba Group. | hear 
him say on the radio that he took acid 
for three years and it took him three 
years of understanding Mehar Baba to 
get off it. He was known as a “clean 
guru”. After Tim had gone through 
campus, the Dean could always cover 
himself by having the “clean guru” 
come round afterwards to sweep up 
after him 

High Times: There was a Dean at Co- 
lumbia who said that he thought that 
they ought not to graduate anyone who 
had not smoked pot because this 
showed so little interest in the outside 
world that they couldn't bea credit to the 
institution, What have you thought 
about the Castaneda books? 
Hollingshead: | think that they're some 
of the best fiction that I've read recent- 
ly. | think that they're very good. if by 
good you mean a heightened sense of 
reality. Would you believe in Don Juan? 
High Times: | don’t think that he’s said 
anything that | could disagree with. 
Hollingshead: Do you have a positive 
picture of what Don Juan looks like? 
Would you recognize him if you met 
him at the Greyhound Bus Terminal? 
High Times: | would not. | certainly 
would not 

Hollingshead: Can | tell you what | 
know of Castaneda? | was staying at the 
Brotherhood Ranch and on this particu- 
lar evening, | had gone up to the cave. 
We had a cave on the mountains over- 
looking Palm Springs and you could 
see all the lights of the place in the 
desert. Inside the cave you.had lamps 
and you had all this fern and it was 
quite large, you know. It was high up in 
the desert and a big climb to get there. 
We used to celebrate each full moon up 
there, there was a lot of good acid and 
we ran the sessions along the lines of 
the Indian Peyote ceremonies. We'd all 
be seated in a circle around a blazing 
fire chanting or shaking an Indian rattle 
to ward off evil spirits; there would also 
be drums and guitars. Sometimes, one 
of the brothers would dance around the 
fire shouting incoherently as though 
touched with the “gift of tongues”, 
though you'd hardly call us Pentecos- 
tal. In any event, it was one night while 
in that cave that | read Castaneda’s first 
book in its thesis form as it was sub- 
mitted for his doctorate. 

High Times: | know someone who 
claims that he is an LSD casualty. What 
do you know about this? 
Hollingshead: From that particular 
batch of LSD at Harvard there were no 
casualties. There were a lot of people 
who had it, including Ralph Van Eck- 
artsberg, Paul Krassner, Saul Stein- 


“1 think acid 
is a phase 
in the cabaret.’ 


berg, and Dick Katz who has just writ- 
ten a book now. 

High Times: Would you say that half 
the people have expressed themselves 
in books? 

Hollingshead: Yes, that's why I'm trying 
to say that LSD is a dream experience, 
but the reality is the expression of it in 
the verbal sense. 

High Times: But don’t you think that it 
is true that people who have been 
turned on do talk through other people 
much more easily? 

Hollingshead: Yes. They tend to be 
people more or less who turn to religion 
in one form or another. They talk about 
God a lot 

High Times: Can you think of any ex- 
ceptions? Do you know anybody who 
took that original batch who became a 
car mechanic or some such thing and 
wasn't interested in anything other than 
cars? Who didn't turn to religion? 
Hollingshead: No. | was saying that | 
experienced in this particular batch of 
LSD certain experiences which | subse- 
quently shared with other people who 
were chosen for their intelligence, for 
their curiosity, for their ability to think 
and reason and each of them had a very 
overwhelming experience which has 
persisted to this day in one form or 
another. Sometimes the disguises are 
very complicated. 

High Times: Do you think that they 
would say the same thing that you say? 
Hollingshead: Yeah. But since 1965 
Ve tried to say that what is going 
around as acid is not really acid and 
it should be avoided. | spoke to Tim 
about this and that at our parting. | 
said, "Look, people who take this new 
stuff are just not getting the effects that 
we got.” | had listened to many people 
who told me that they had taken LSD, 
but from their description it was a 
completely different journey. | asked 
Tim if he noticed this and he said no 
that it was all the same. 

High Times: How do you account for 
the difference? 

Hollingshead: | don’t think that you will 
accept my hypothesis. 

High Times: What is your hypothesis? 
Hollingshead: The particular batch that 
he used was not what subsequently be- 
came the clandestine LSD. 

High Times: Why do you think there is 
such a difference? Do you think that it 
is hard to manufacture? 

Hollingshead: My little theory is there 
was one row of wheat or barley that had 
been impregnated in a certain way and 
it was that particular strain of ergot that 
was being used by Hoffman at that 
time 

High Times: | was talking to Osmond 


once and he was saying that we ought 
to make it all chemically pure. | was 
basically insisting that we just ought to 
get the pure chemical. If we could get 
what is certifiably LSD-25 
Hollingshead: There's only one-man ii 
the world that you can get that from and 
he is Albert Hoffman. 

High Times: Have you heard about LSD- 
59? 

Hollingshead: No. What's that? 

High Times: They spent another 2 
million dollars and they've come up 
with what they think in a better product. 
Idon’t think that they will release it. I've 
only heard accounts about it. | heard 
from two people who visited him who 
said that he was extremely enthusiastic 
about this. 

Hollingshead: Yeah. The last three of 
his assistants just floated off through 
the roof. If you pass the Sandoz Chemi- 
cal Laboratory in Basel, there is this 
very austere building with one stained 
glass window. Guess whose office that 
is? 

High Times: Dr. John Beresford went 
and saw him and he said that he is right 
at the Alsace-Lorraine border. He looks. 
down upon Basel; it’s like a thousand 
feet below him. He thinks that his great- 
est contribution to humanity has been 
the growing of a particular flower, which 
has no psychochemical effect whatso- 
ever. What he likes is the very pure color 
It's a very tiny flower and that's what 
Hoffman thinks his contribution has 
been. How do you account for that? 
Hollingshead: | can’t. But the moments 
‘on LSD are essentially brief and then it 
goes back again; normally you are not 
‘Subject to seeing things either as when 
you are dreaming or taking LSD. There- 
fore, LSD has no effect on your visual 
awakening in ordinary. 

High Times: My feeling is that it has 
pushed us ail into a Dostoyevskian 
world where we can be either Mitya, or 
Wan, or Smerdyakov, or Dmitri, but 
basically there are all different worids. 
However, they're alll very intense worlds 
for one thing and they're all exceedingly 
interesting worlds. 

Hollingshead: The world that | have 
opted for is absolute identification and 
unity with the commune movement. 
That is my family. | am not in the city 
for my family; | am in the city for other 
specific reasons. I'm now working as a 
Management consultant, and have just 
been named a Tertiary of the Society of 
St. Francis. In addition to that I'm the 
Assistant Chaplain for the commune 
movement. | find more and more people 
who have taken LSD at some point 
earlier are also living in the cities, but 
yet when you try to talk to them about 
communes, farms, and growing your 
‘own food, and taking interest in the fu- 
ture, they are not really concerned at 
all. So in my ordinary life, | am a prag- 
matic realist. | live in the city and dream 
of the country. It is the best way | know 
to have the best of all possible best 
worlds. The only thing you have to 
realize, however, is that you can’t live in 
both places at the same time. And 
choice involves risk. But it is the risk of 
living that makes us so supremely 
human. Bom Bom Bholanath! El 
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The Dope Defenders, Part I: 


The Sune jauuyel Ss by Ron Lichty 


Part Il of the Dope Defenders will include 
alisting of dope attorneys and a piece on 
how to choose an attorney. We welcome 
information on good attorneys, but 


The words 


“Man, you're in trouble. 
send sharp pains to an already frayed 
stomach; they're an attorney's standard 


opener to a new client. And when the 
bust is for dope (“But they're just flow- 
ers; they grow in the ground!"), realit 
strikes deep. “Man, you're in trouble. 

Avariety of lawyers handle drug cases 
—public defenders, family attorneys 
and local criminal lawyers all deal with 
an occasional drug bust. But a dope 
lawyer is a special creature. The best can 
be counted on, time and again, to 
deflect the battering ram of the law. 

No one knows exactly how many dope 
lawyers there are. Hundreds, at least 
Maybe thousands. The American Bar 
Association doesn't recognize dope law 
as a specialty; there are no law journals 
devoted to it. Yet, in courtrooms across 
America, new decisions are handed 
down and new precedents set with a 
frequency that makes it one of the most 


rapidly changing areas of criminal law. 

The good dope lawyer reads every new 
ruling even remotely connected to dope 
cases. And he consults regularly with 
other dope lawyers to exchange infor- 
mation and work out new defenses. The 
‘ones who stay on top just keep getting 
better and better—and usually more 
and more expensive. They're beyond be- 
ing just information brokers; they not 
only have information, they know what 
todo with it 

Unlike the majority of criminal law- 
yers (who might defend a burglar or a 
murderer), most dope lawyers empa- 
thize with their clients. A dope bust 
more than just being innocent or guilty; 
it's a matter of being wronged by soci- 
ety. So it's no accident that most 
criminal lawyers handling dope cases 
are also involved with civil liberties. 

In many communities, the dope law- 
yer has to have guts, too. Dope lawyers 
have been hassied and tailed and wire- 
tapped and set up and busted. Along 
with paraphernalia manufacturers and 
retailers, they're the legal tip of the 
iceberg—the visible portion of the mari- 
juana business community—a four bil- 
lion dollar-a-year business. 

But do dope lawyers smoke dope? 
Many of them do. Like the corporate 
lawyer who promotes his practice by 
golfing with his business clients, the 
dope lawyer often finds he can enhance 


his client relationships by sharing 
smoke. Some believe in smoking. For 
others it's a daily routine. “I've smoked 
dope every day for the last six years and 
dropped acid every few months for the 
last four. You publish my name and I'll 
sue you for a million dollars," remarked 
one dope lawyer, who shall remain 
nameless 

Many dope lawyers don't smoke pot. 
Some have only an academic or political 
interest in drugs. Others fear being 
busted themselves, and having to fight 
both a trial and the bar association over 
their right to practice. And one lawyer 
commented, “I have enough problems 
with booze.” 

Dope lawyers are a diverse bunch 
Some have been district attorneys and 
some have been public defenders. Some 
have waist-length hair and others could 
pass as legal counsel to Nixon. Some 
are soft-spoken and some are bombas- 
tic. Some get off on the illegal aspects 
and others remain staid and respectable 
Some are astute, tough, brilliant and 
others are bumblers. And some are the 
most egocentric people in the world. 

High Times has chosen ten attorneys 
who are highly respected by their peers 
for handling dope cases. They are not 
the ten best; there are many other good 
dope lawyers. We believe they're repre- 
sentative of many, many more. They're 
the dope defenders. 


Leonard Rubin. 


Leonard Rubin has been adope lawyer 
longer than almost anyone. “Back in 
1961,” says Rubin, who practices in New 
York, “when | first started handling dope 
cases, we were practically the only law- 
yers who would not lay this whole rap on 
you and reinforce what your parents 
were saying 

One of his first dope clients was Nick 
Sand, of orange sunshine acid lab fame, 
clear back in 1962. “When | met Nick for 
the first time,” says Rubin, “I was 
walking through the courthouse, and 
Nick was standing there, talking to an 
older lawyer. The lawyer called me over, 
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and said to Nick—who was an eighteen- 
year-old kid then—'Look, I'm telling you 
that marijuana is definitely harmful, that 
it definitely leads to heroin use, and if 
you don't believe me, this young fellow 
is a former district attorney and he'll 
confirm it.” 

“Ididn’t know what to say to this older 
guy—he’d been nice to me and he liked 
me. But | said, ‘Well, actually, from what 
Iread, marijuana does not lead to heroin 
abuse, it’s not harmful and that's an old 
wive's tale.’ Well, Nick fired his lawyer 
right on the spot. Paid him what he owed 
him and fired him. Hired me.” 

Rubin's voice quietly floats across his 
antique wooden desk, small compared 
to the half-acre ones some lawyers 
prefer. A thick mustache, short hair and 
a bright flowered shirt give Rubin a mild 
appearance. His New York office, de- 
signed by a client, is styled with an- 
tiques, a mirrored wall, and black sil- 
houetted windows with red tassled cur- 
tains. It distinctly resembles French 
Quarter New Orleans. But Rubin's 
thrown in a touch of incongruity: four 


Indian prints, a three-foot hookah, anda 
penny bubblegum machine holding up 
one end of a row of law books. 

Rubin's radical politics—he describes 
himself as an anarchist—were formed 
as a young child. “I remember,” says 
Rubin, “being impressed by my uncle. 
‘When he saw a cop walking down the 
street, even though he was doing noth- 
ing wrong, he'd just take my hand and 
cross the street. I'd ask him why and 
he'd say, ‘It's just as well to avoid 
contact with the Cossacks." 

In 1957, Rubin became a prosecuting 
attorney in the DA's office. When he 
finally quit in 1960 to become a defense 
lawyer, he didn't intend to specialize. 
But Rubin and his partner, Bill Gold, 
began building a volume of drug cases. 

In those days, it was the parents who 
were footing the bills and selecting the 
lawyers. “We were talking to parents in 
terms of, ‘Well, it’s never been demon- 
strated to be harmful. Now maybe your 
son shouldn't be dressed in a tophat 
with a beaver overcoat and yellow shoes 
carrying a rucksack with 300 pounds of 


grass down Madison Avenue. Of course 
he'll be searched. But that's what he’s 
doing wrong, not smoking grass.’ We 
lost alot of clients that way.” 

Many of those clients came back, 
though, after they became financially 
independent. New clients proliferated 
around the country and when Rubin 
couldn't try cases himself, he would 
select reliable local attorneys. “In the 
60s, you would actually have to go and 
sit next to the attorney to make sure your 
client wasn't sold out, thrown to the 


wolves.” 

Rubin has handled cases as small as 
possession of two joints. He’s also 
handled some big ones. He represented 
Nick Sand in Colorado after Sand was 
arrested and charged with possession of 
an illegal laboratory in the back of a 
truck, allegedly used to manufacture 
acid. The whole case was dismissed on 
illegal search and seizure. And he han- 
dled a case involving eighteen pounds of 
cocaine and conspiracy to import hun- 
dreds more. His client was acquitted 


after a jury trial. Rubin's also repre- 
sented demonstrators and members of 
the Black Liberation Army and the 
Puerto Rican Socialist Party. 

But to Rubin, the client is far more 
important than the case. “Bill Kunstler 
‘once said that he only takes cases where 
he loves the defendants. I'm not as 
extreme, and possibly not as fortunate,” 
says Rubin. “But | would say | have at 
least identified closely with more than 
80 percent of my clients. So | consider 
myself lucky.” 


Gerald Lefcourt 


‘The cocaine laws 
come from a 1930 
medical text. 

But the author of 
the revised 1970 edition 
supports our case. 


Gerald Lefcourt comes from a similar 
political mold. His New York reception 
office is strewn with underground and 
alternative papers, civil rights leaflets 
and movement books; leaflets, posters 
and stickers adorn the walls. The offices 
were carved from the raw space of one 
floor in an industrial building. It's a far 
cry from the poshy Wall Street firms. 

It’ a holiday, but some of Lefcourt’s 
partners and a half dozen legal workers 
are already hard at work. Sneaker city! 
And every pair of legs in the place is clad 
in jeans. Then Lefcourt strides in, 
Wearing a suit, sleeveless sweater, and 
tie. 

Lefcourt arew up in Manhattan. “I went 
to Brooklyn Law School and then | went 
to NYU Law School and started a 
masters in taxation, if you can believe 
that,” he laughs. “They had most of the 
classes at night, and one night, we had a 
cigarette break. It was sixty people and 


we all went out into the hallway and a lot 
of people were smoking cigarettes. You 
could hear a pin drop. Nobody was 
talking to anybody. These were the most 
boring people I've ever met in my life. It 
freaked me and | quit. | went criminal 

Lefcourt tried his first dope case in 
'68, while working for the Legal Aid 
Society. The Society—New York's pub- 
lic defenders—represents several hun- 
dred thousand people each year. “At that 
time, about 20 per cent were dope cases. 
There were around 140 of us, and we had 
caseloads that were astronomical. | 
remember one day | represented 200 
criminal defendants in one day. We were 
clerks on an assembly line. We puta part 
on this human being ast floated by. The 
part was usually a guilty plea.” The 
experience was so traumatic for Lef- 
court that he began organizing a union 
to demand maximum caseloads. It got 
him fired. 

His experience in private practice has 
been no less controversial, but it’s been 
more widespread. Lefcourt has handled 
cases in places like Tucson, Chicago, 
Washington, New Jersey and Miami. He 
was burned out of his first office (the fire 
marshall called it arson) in 1970 in the 
middle of the Panther 21 trial, which he 
was handling. Most of his work, though, 
has been drug cases. “They're interest- 
ing. | love the Fourth Amendment 
(search and seizure, privacy, etc.). | love 


Michael Kennedy 


~ San Francisco lawyer Michael Ken- 
nedy got into dope law for reasons even 
more political than those of Rubin and 


Lefcourt. “I was doing a lot of First 
Amendment work and was branching 
‘out to predominantly antiwar work,” 
says Kennedy, “when the government 
started using an important part of our 
culture—namely our desire to smoke 
flowers—as one of the ways of breaking 
politicals. That's when | became inter- 
ested in dope. If they couldn’t bust a guy 
like Plamondon from the White Panther 
Party for his political activities, which 
were driving the government crazy, they 
would plant something on him. 

“I've been an opponent of this govern- 
ment almost as long as I've had a famil- 


Fourth Amendment litigation. And with 
39 million people smoking marijuana, 
it's kind of ridiculous.” 

But Lefcourt has also filed a 250-page 
motion challenging cocaine's classifi- 
cation as a narcotic. The motion in- 
cluded thirteen affidavits from leading 
pharmacologists and medical people 
around the country. But to no avail. The 
court accepted the state's response, 
which consisted of one affidavit—the 
sworn testimony of the New York City 
medical examiner. 

“Wilt Halpern, the medical examiner, 
turned around in his chair and_pulled 
down his copy of Goodman and Gilman, 
a pharmacology textbook used in all the 
‘al schools. He read the chapters 
on cocaine, he copied down some 
quotes form the book and he put it in his 
affidavit. And that was the gospel,” 
Lefcourt says, his New York accent 
slurring through. “Except that the book 
had been put on that shelf 30 years ago. 
And the book has nad seven revisions 
since. And the 1970 edition totally 
eliminated the language about cocaine 
that he quoted from. In fact, the author 
of the 1970 edition—Dr. Jerome Jaffe— 
gave us an affidavit supporting our 
Position. 

“It's only at the lowest level. It's not 
even on appeal because the case hasn't 
been tried yet. It's really just the be- 


iarity with it. The reason that I'm inter- 
ested in defending people charged by 
the government with dope is because | 
want to undercut the government's po- 
litical base and their use of dope as a 
phony enemy. The enemy’s not dope. 
The enemy's the goddamn police force.” 
Kennedy started practicing taw in 
1963, exclusively handling personal 
jury work. He left that job a few years 
later to become staff counsel of the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee in 
New York, where he gained a reputation 
for military and draft work. It wasn’t until 
1969, when Kennedy moved back to San 
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Francisco, that he got heavily involved 
in dope cases. And after he took over 
Leary's appeal in 1970, the dope cases 
flooded in. 

While many lawyers have handled 
cases outside the U.S., Kennedy and 
partners actually developed an inter- 
national practice, setting up and operat- 
ing an office in France for several years 
(run by partner Michael Tigar). “It was a 
paralegal, quasilegal job,” says Ken: 
nedy. “In most of the foreign experi: 
ences, you don't end up in court. What 
you're there to try and do is develop as 
much pressure as you can to get the 
individual out. We bug the congress- 
man; we try to get the parents to contact 
as many influential people as they can; 
we bug the Senator, the ambassador, 
the counsul; we try to develop local 


Michael Stepanian. 


pressure. It's really more of a political 
than a straight legal activity.” 

But Kennedy has taken cases into 
overseas courtrooms, too. In one case in 
‘Sweden, his arguments were simultane- 
ously translated into Swedish by an 
interpreter specially trained in technical 
law terminology. Some of his bigger 
U.S. cases have had an international 
flavor, as well: charges have ranged 
from smuggling hash in Himalayan bear 
cages from Nepal to smuggling hash 
plates—made to look like fine China— 
from Afghanistan. Kennedy was chief 
counsel on the biggest acid conspiracy 
case—the Sand-Scully case. And he 
and Tigar represented Michael Boyd 
Randall—one of the Brotherhood of 
Eternal Love defendants—filing 75 sep- 
arate suppression motions in that case 


alone. 

Kennedy’s seen some significant 
changes since he tried his first dope 
case. “There's been an increased toler- 
ance in the judiciary, an increased tol- 
erance among juries and the citizenry 
abroad, an increased viciousness on the 
part of the police and increased imagi- 
nation on the part of dope dealers. 

It was his clients who turned an old 
townhouse into the beautiful offices 
Kennedy now occupies. They laid bricks, 
put up wallpaper, put in floors and walls 
and planted flowers. Inside and out, the 
houseis bright red: red desks, red type- 
writers, red clock, red saloon doors, red 
woven waste basket and red dictating 
machines. A bright red sign planted in 
the lawn out front reads: Michael Ken- 
nedy, Attorney. 


Across town, there's no sign outside 
the old white townhouse, but inside 


there is. “Drugs” flashes a neon sign in 


two-second bursts. Beyond is Michael 
Stepanian, a big, affable, boisterous, 
flamboyant Armenian bear of a man. 

Stepanian's office reflects his char- 
acter—a huge room, high-backed chairs 
(from an early client), a squash court- 
size desk, chandeliers, fireplace — it 
looks like Texas. Stepanian — droopy 
mustache, curly black hair, red bow tie, 
black vest and suit over white shirt, huge 
ring, stogie in one hand, beer in the 
other, feet on the desk, body rocking 
forward and back in the big leather chair. 

A book (Pot Shots), lavish parties, 
articles in the rock press, a posiiton on 
NORML’s advisory board and a voice 
which, some contend, was responsible 
for the last San Francisco earthquake 


have made Michael Stepanian one of the 
best-known dope lawyers in the U.S. “I 
got my first dope case in January of '65 
and tried it in '66,” Stepanian booms. “It 
was a very famous case in Marin County 
in which the defense was, ‘It was my 
brother's pants’ (where the dope was 
found). That's how it started.” 

When the Haight became the place to 
be, Stepanian was there. “We did hun- 
dreds of cases in 1967 for the Haight- 
Ashbury Legal Organization—HALO, it 
was called. We gave free legal aid, and 
they paid the rent on a big house and the 
Grateful Dead practiced upstairs. We did 
a regular job during the day, working like 
regular people. Then at night we went to 
the Haight-Ashbury, and there were 
hundreds of kids represented and we did 
millions of cases. Anybody who we 
represented that summer gets a free ride 
here, automatic, no matter what. That's 
‘our policy. 

“I got three rules in order to represent 
somebody. Three rules. | never deviate 
from them in all these years. One, they 
can never turn over on anyone else. 
Never to testify against anyone else. 
That's the rule. Two, they never run 
away. Three, they never lie on the stand. 
And four, which is a subsidiary rule, 
‘they don't drive me erazy with phone 
calls. 

“We don't represent punks. He's got 


to bea good old boy or woman. If he’s an 
asshole, forget it. There is nothing that 
will make me represent an asshole. 
That's why | don't do organized crime. 
We don't need money in San Francisco. 
We're kinda cool. | walk down the street 
happy. So | mean what? | mean what? | 
need $3500 to represent some asshole 
who's gonna drive me crazy and give me 
trouble sleepin’ at night? Forget it. We 
don't need money. A six-pack of beer is 
only $1.25." 

Stepanian was a high school tough 
until truancy and terrible grades got him 
kicked out. After jobs at assorted folk 
clubs, he finally finished school at 
Boston University and ended up in San 
Francisco in 1965. 

Since then, he and law partners Brian 
Rohan and Kayo Hallinan have handled 
rock musicians, underground cartoon- 
ists, artists, and smugglers in places 
from Puerto Rico to Jamaica, Tijuana to 
Baltimore. When the time came to divide 
the practice, Stepanian took the dope 
cases (as did Hallinan; Rohan took the 
artists and rock stars). “It's fun for me, | 
get into interesting smuggling net- 
works. | meet new guys, different en- 
tities, different concepts. It's good, the 
clients are cool, | like the guys, | like the 
women, it's fascinating, | know it. | 
know what's happening. And I'm 
honest.” 


Mike Metzger: 


eae 


“| really do not want to be called a 
dope lawyer,” says San Francisco attor- 
ney Mike Metzger. Talk with him for an 
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hour or two and you discover he really 
isn’t one. He's a very tough, aggressive 
criminal lawyer who happens to be han- 
dling drug cases right now and may do 
something completely different a year 
from now. Metzger wants to keep his 
‘options open. 

With a touch of grey in his hair and 
dressed in a bleached denim shirt, jean 
bellbottoms and white sneakers, Metz- 
ger looks like the man in the Marlboro 
ads. And like the Marlboro man, he's 
tough, rugged and relentless 

Metzger got his start as a New York 
DA in 1963. Over the next five years, he 


captured headlines again and again, 
handling some of the stickiest cases in 
the office. Brothers of legislators, aides 
to judges, corrupt city officials and 
Mafia chieftains all fell before Metzger’s 
zeal. “I was a knight on a white horse, 
working for the people,” says Metzger. 
Then he moved to the U.S. Attorney's 
office in California, where he suddenly 
found himself prosecuting 18 year olds 
for not registering for the draft or for 
doing dope. “It just didn’t set well with 
me. That's not what I'm all about.” 
Metzger had already turned down his 
father's multi-million-dollar ironing 


board cover business. “I could have 
made alot more money than | could ever 
make as alawyer, but | was uninterested 
in the product.” So when the prosecut- 
ing business became distasteful, he 
opened his own office the next week. 

His first client was Jim Gurley, lead 
guitarist of Big Brother and the Holding 
Company. “He and his wife had been up 
in Sonoma County on the Russian River 
and he had a heroin habit and she did too 
and they both shot up and she died. So 
they charged him with homicide. We 
walked him.” 

Metzger proved to be as ablea defense 
lawyer as he had been a prosecutor. He 
came up with one hypertechnical-legal 
defense after another, plus the occa- 
sional spice of a courtroom surprise. In 
one of those, he convinced the judge to 
make an unprecedented ruling and re- 
quire the chief prosecution witness—a 


George Goldstein 


narc—to undergo lie detector tests. 

The narcs had hated Metzger before, 
but this was too much. They busted him. 
“They made up an informer who had 
made up a story and got a made-up 
search warrant and planted some made- 
up evidence. Ultimately the case was 
dismissed. It was an interesting ex- 
perience.” 

Metzger currently has law practices in 
both California and New York. He has 
tried cases all over the country and 
handled cases in France, Crete, Greece, 
Spain and Colombia. “Guys get ripped 
off all the time overseas,” Metzger says 
grimly. “The advantage of having a 
decent American lawyer who's con- 
cerned about the guy is that he’s going 
to go over and he's going to rap with this 
lawyer and he's going to say, ‘Stop the 
shit.’ Because most lawyers overseas 
are full of shit. They don't really practice 


‘The only lawyer 
who’s never lost a case 
is Perry Mason. 

That’s because 

his clients 

are never guilty.’ 


The story in Philadelphia is that 
George Goldstein has never lost a case. 
“It's a vicious rumor,” says Goldstein 
with a laugh. “The only lawyer who's 
never lost a case is Perry Mason. That’ 
because his clients are never guilty. 

Goldstein looks like a snowman come 
to life. Bald on top, his fringe of hair 
extends to his collar. He’s a cherubic 
guy, delightful and quick, with a tremen- 


Bob Knott: 


‘Iwas told 

to cut my hair — 

that | might get disbarred. 
Sol grew my hair 

down to my waist.? 


Bob Knott lives a 120-year old 
adobe house on a small farm near Al- 
buquerque. He milks goats, raises 
chickens, geese, and vegetables and 
makes his own cheese and yogurt. He's 
also a dope lawyer. His office downtown 
—a six-foot rolltop desk, carved oak 
furniture, a cut-crystal chandelier, bay 
windows and Ming Dynasty furniture— 
is directly across from the Albuquerque 
narcotics division. 

One of Knott's current cases has been 
called the largest drug bust in history. It 
happened in Seattle. “The papers refer 
to its the Northwest Connection,” says 


dous sense of humor. Like many attor- 
neys, Goldstein takes a patriarchal atti- 
tude toward his clients: dope is trouble 
—stay out of it. 

His office isa very tasteful and expen- 
sive brownstone in the old section of 
Philadelphia. Clients have noted that 
looks more like a head shop than a law 
office. Hookahs and coke spoons, hash 
pipes, rolling papers, vials, sniffers and 
snorters are all on display, the imple- 
ments of his various cases, used for 
demonstration in court. The office itself 
is appointed with a melange of Brazilian 
leather, African woods and old, expen- 
sive brass and silver. 

Goldstein tried his first drug case in 
1964, two years after he began practic- 
ing law. Dope work didn’t become a sig- 
nificant portion of his caseload though, 
until '67 or '68. Since then, he's been 
called on to handle cases all over the 
country. 


law—there is no law. Everything is in 
‘one book.” 

Metzger claims to be the father of the 
three-species defense. “They're all 
based upon the original work that we did 
in '71, which was convincing Harvard 
professor Richard Schultes that there 
was another species of the genus can- 
nabis—that it was a multi-species 
genus. And that's where this whole 
thing came about.” Metzger won an ac- 
quittal last year in Miami with the de- 
fense and is currently using it in a 
California appeal. 

Metzger glances down at his D.A. 
badge, mounted on a desk plaque. “It’s 
hard to be a lawyer and do any kind of 
decent job,” he says. “When you start 
doing a volume business, your quality is 
going to be shit. It's either Woolworth's 
or Saks Fifth Avenue. There's nothing in 
between.” 


The one client Goldstein won't handle 
is the smack pusher. “I was involved as a 
founder of HELP in Philadelphia (a local 
youth crisis hotline) and was chairman 
of the board for two-and-a-half years. As 
a result of that—helping people with all 
kinds of problems—we do not represent 
heroin pushers unless they are junkie- 
victims. We felt it would be hypocritical 
and bad karma.” 

Goldstein has tried cases involving 
large quantities of nearly every kind of 
drug. “One case that | won involved 30- 
some pounds of hash where the police 
claimed there was a fire somewhere. 
They went with the firemen to an apart- 
ment where they claimed they smelled 
burning hash or something. They went 
in, and we had it all thrown out. 

“We're prepared when we go to court," 
says Goldstein. “We're prepared on all 
the issues and all the angles. And we 
don’t cop pleas.” 


Knott, with a sweet southern draw! 
“They say it was a $1.6 billion drug 
operation — amphetamines, cocaine, 
grass, hash. The nares said they were 
dealing in ahalf a million amphetamines 
aday. So the scope’s enormous.” 

Knott's also handled one of the larg- 
est marijuana busts in the country. His 
client, along with a half dozen others, 
was accused in Seattle of moving 55,000 
pounds of marijuana—27 ¥ tons. 

Knott grew up in Albuquerque, but left 
for a California law school. In 1966 he 
became a prosecutor in the D.A.'s 
office. “I didn't handle any prosecution 
of drug cases, though” says Knott. “I 
had an understanding when | went in 
that | would not have to handle drug 
cases.” 

Knott did handle drug cases—as a 
defense lawyer—almost as soon as he 
left. “It was exciting to me and I'd sort of 
been a rebel, you might say. Not really 
intentionally, but | didn’t want the 
system to mold me into what they 
wanted. | was told to cut my hair—that | 
might get disbarred. So | grew my hair 


down to my waist. | figured if they're 
going to disbar me over my hair length 
and the fact that I ride a chopper motor- 
cycle and drive a Rolls Royce—it was a 
gold Rolls Royce with a telephone 
init. 

Knott does most of his own investiga- 
tive work. In one case he solved a murder 
his client was falsely accused of. “It 
took me two days, I rented a plane, flew 
to Colorado, ran down a guy, ran down 
leads. | let my beard grow, posed as a 
junkie and tried to make a score of 
herain in Corches, Colorado. That's how 
I got the guy.” 

Knott has also handled Mexican 
cases. “Money doesn't buy you out of 
anything in Mexico,” says Knott. "You 
can put down $50 million and you won't 
get out unless you have the right people 
working for you. If you can turn the 
President's ear toward you— Echevarria 
—or the attorney general will hear you, 
you're going to get some results. If you 
don't get your story to the top people, 
you're just going to be peddling 
backwards.” 
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Henry Florence 

"Two years later, 

we were still in 
preliminary hearing. 

So the word got out 

that there was somebody 
who knew how 

to defend somebody.’ 


Phoenix attorney Henry Florence 
practices in the Southwest, too—almost 
exclusively there. In fact, most of his 
practice is confined to Arizona. That has 
its advantages, one of which is the 
informant defense. 

“When you deal with a big case, you're 
also dealing with informants that are in a 
serious position of actually being 
burned,” says Florence. He sounds, his 
voice alone, very impressive, very heavy 
“The informant is someone who has 


been in the home of the resident within 
24-48 hours prior to the issuance of the 
search warrant.” 

“You handle the volume | do, | havo 
what | call my master list of 60 to 70 
informers. I'm probably the only person 
in the state that knows. When | have 
determined who the informant is, | will 
go to the officer in charge of the inves- 
tigation and say, “Officer So and So, | 
might subpoena Sam Jones in the case. 
If you'd rather me not subpoena Sam 
Jones, I'd appreciate it if we might get a 
dismissal in this case.” Florence smiles, 
“I've had six cases dismissed because of 
the information | had on one informant 
alone!” 

Florence began practicing law in Win- 
dow Rock, Arizona, in 1962. He was 
hired by the Navajo Indian Tribe to de- 
fend Indians at the time and was forced 
by sheer volume to run his practice like a 
legal clinic. A year later, Florence moved 
to Phoenix to become a prosecutor, 


where he tried his first drug case. 

In 1967 Florence changed sides. “We 
had agirl working for us whose step-dad 
was a rather notorious alleged dope 
dealer. He got arrested, so she asked me 
to go see her dad, whose name was Jack 
the Bear, and | undertook his represen- 
tation. Something like two years later, 
we were still in preliminary hearing. This 
was in the days when a preliminary 
hearing was a half-hour proceeding and 
walk-through. So the word got out that 
there was somebody who knew how to 
defend somebody.” 

Florence has a flamboyant look about 
him. Maybe it's the red hair, gigantic 
handlebar mustache and twinkling blue 
eyes. Or maybe it's the office, done in 
wild yellows and blues, and the Italian 
sofa and plants everywhere. Or maybe 
it’s the orange Porsche 911-T parked out 
front. Whatever the reason, the effect is 
heavy duty. Says Florence, “We call 
ourselves dope lawyers, OK?” 


David Michaels 
£Too many attorneys 

are willing to see 

higher penalites enacted 
and play 

little or no role 

in changing or improving 
the law. 

I disapprove.” 


David Michaels’ New York office is 
littered with legalization materials, 


newsclips and brochures. A dozen 
books on pot vie for space on his 
shelves. Michaels is the guy who 
brought Amorphia to New York years 
before it merged with NORML. As a New 
York State Bar Association subchair- 
man, he drafted its positions on de- 
criminalization and study of sale. “Too 
many attorneys are all too willing to see 
higher penalties enacted and to play 
little or no role in changing or impro 
the law. | disapprove,” says Michaels 

He started in civil law on Wall Street, 
but found himself being increasingly 
drawn to criminal work and drug law. He 
served as drug and criminal counsel to 


the Woodstock Festival and became 
editor of a short-lived legal periodical 
called the “Drug Law Bulletin” —the first 
effort to bring together the field of drug 
law across the country. When he 
couldn't stand Wall Street any longer, he 
dumped his job and, after a brief stint at 
legal aid, opened his own practice. 
“Dope law is a field particularly con- 
cerned with the ing line between 
freedom and repression. Lester Maddox 
once said that the jails aren't going to 
get any better until we put a better class 
of people in them. But | am fond of 
saying, ‘You meet better people in 
criminal law than in corporate law.’ ” 


Joseph Oteri 


was the first and I'm the best,” 

Boston attorney Joseph Oteri, leaning 
back in one of the plush chairs of his 
modernistic Boston office a few hun- 
dred feet from the courthouse. “The first 
case brought in the United States to 
legalize marijuana—! brought it. And 
James D. St. Clair—who was President 
Nixon's special counsel—was appointed 
by the government as a special pros- 
ecutor to prosecute the case. It was the 
first real airing as to what marijuana was 
all about. 

“The defendants were Joseph Weis 
and a fellow named Leis. Weis and 
Leis,” Oteri laughs. “I btew $26,000 of 
the firm's money on it—the kids didn’t 
have a quarter. We brought in experts 
from all over the world. It was all a pre- 
trial motion to dismiss. And then we 
took it to the appeals courts—and, of 
course, lost it all the way. But as a result 
of that we changed the laws in Massa- 
chusetts, reducing marijuana—includ- 


ing sales — from a felony to misde- 
meanor level.” 

That was in 1967. Oteri had been prac- 
ticing law since 1958 and trying pot 
cases since '64 or '65. He grew up in 
Boston and almost became a priest, but 
“Ididn’t have the strength of character. 
He went into the Marine Corps, instead, 
becoming a_legal officer during the 
Korean War. That led him to law school. 
It took a different set of influences to 
lead him into dope law 

“| got interested in marijuana because 
all the kids used to tell me there was 
nothing wrong with it. You've got to 
remember my background. I'm an Italian 
Catholic, Jesuit-educated, and a Marine 
Corps captain. For Christ's sake, | 
thought marijuana—you shot it in your 
arm and became an addict. What the hell 
did I know about marijuana?” 

He soon found out. A couple of kids 
supplied him with a book on pot. It 
aroused his intellectual curiosity so 
much that he spent the next six months 
studying with Dr. Joel Fort, a leading 
expert on marijuana. “We came to the 
conclusion that marijuana was a rela- 
tively harmless substance. And we de- 
cided that we'd change the insane laws.” 

So Oteri tried the Weis and Leis case 
and many more, all over the country. He 
started writing articles, gave about 60 
lectures at colleges, appeared as a guest 
onalmost every major talk show (includ- 
ing a two-hour marijuana special on the 


“Today Show") and spent a year playing 
the first advocate on PBS's “The Advo- 
cates” TV series. 

Somehow Oteri still found time to 
practice dope law as far away as England 
and the Caribbean. He filed an amicus 
curiae brief in a Tim Leary case which led 
the Supreme Court to throw out the 
presumption that all grass is imported. 
Oteri is currently handling a case involv- 
ing over 100 tons of pot and a Supreme 
Court challenge to IRS seizures. 

“I consider myself a bridge between 
the outcasts and society. My function is 
to see that the outcasts don't get fucked 
by society.” Oteri thoughtfully strokes 
his full salt-and-pepper beard. 

“They'll probably land on me, one 
day,” he continues. “It's the price you 
pay. I think every good trial lawyer in the 
United States has been indicted and 
tried at one time or another—Earl Rod- 
gers, Clarence Darrow, Lee Bailey.” 
Oteri pauses and chuckles, “It adds an 
element of interest to your work. It’s not 
a place for the weak of heart, I'll tell 
you.” 

“I think it was Webster who said, ‘For 
atrial lawyer, an unpopular cause is a 
post of honor.’ | don't say that very 
often, because it sounds very pompous, 
but it's one of the things most good trial 
lawyers live by. And you certainly can do 
more for freedom.” 


So, too, the dope defenders. 


| To some, it’s the holy sacrament for getting 
high. To others, dope is also a commodity, a stack of 
chips in the exhilarating litegame of the Seventies, a 
contest of chance-and-skill where winners retire to 
ranches in the Yucatan and losers end up in the slam. 
For real. 

The Dealer. We all know him: the guy with the National 
rent-a-truck in his driveway who takes long vacations 
with scads of expensive luggage, only to return the next 
day without a tan. To the outsider, this happy stiff (who 
always has the most nubile 16-year-old wheeling his 
Mercedes 280 SL) lives the life of Riley. Never works, 
always has plenty of money and excitement, not to 
mention the best dope. (continued on next page) 


But of course, it’s not all that easy 
The suitcase profession has its travails. 
Dealing is a complex mix of contradic 
tions, a high energy, incredibly intense, 
laid-back waiting game. Waiting for that 
connection in the sky, waiting for manna 
from heaven—a modern cargo cult that 
can produce the green stuff dreams are 
made of—money. In America money 
talks, God listens, and there are both 
winners and losers. 

Being a dealer, then means making 
fifty grand smoking Afghani primo in 
your fat cat apartment while those clos- 
est to youare either broke or in jail. Fun, 
huh? Watching your “brother” sweat out 
a life sentence. Draining the right-on 
dude across the street of everything he 
‘owns; or dropping a dime on the whole 
deadbeat crew for exclusive rights to a 
load from Panama. Right on! Far out! 

Some people (non-dealers and dealers 
alike)can’t get enough of it. Good news, 
you Golson freaks who would run down 
your grandmother for ten pounds of 
coke: have! got adeal for you! 

Dope parlor games a la Monopoly. 
Dealer board games with get-rich-quick 
strategies and unexpected pitfalls, just 
like real life. Now you can win and lose 
millions and never dirty your hands. Or 
you can sharpen your skills, if that's 
your bent. Or you can play for real 


money, and turn in that rent-a-truck for 
the last time. 

Feds'n' Heads is agood place to start 
Born on the pages of Playboy, itis nowa 
Playboy merchandised spinoff. If Inna- 


Gadda-Da-Vidais still your fave disc and 
a quarter-zee of hash a big score, well, 
dime bagger, this game is for you 
Everyone's stash at the beginning is one 
hundred dollars, which at today’s prices 
might buy a pound of sugar, but hardly a 
pound of grass 

Perhaps the best way to play Feds 'n’ 
Heads is to bring your own hundred 
dollars, real booty, and roll 'em, sucker. 
Playing the game involves jumping 
around the board, meeting neat people 
with trippish names like Dealer McDope, 


Groover McToober, John D. Ghettofeller, 
etc. You may also end up in lame locales 
like Straight Street (get it), Way-Out 
Willies, or a college campus (these 
days, I guess the campus visit is for a 
rest). The ultimate goal of Feds 'n’ 
Heads is to arrive home, which if you 
dwell ina dump like mine, isn't too thrill- 
ing a prospect. Sometimes | think the 
hippest square on the board is jail 
Maybe because | keep landing there. 
Anyway, this is an enjoyable game, but 
it's justa warm up 

Moving up to a more professional 
level is Beat the Border, produced by an 
enterprising outfit in Tucson, Arizona 
(aha!). This is basic dealing: each 
player-dealer begins with a grand and 
shuttles across the border between 
Mexico and the U.S. They neglected to 
include the perils of Operation Intercept 
(or visits by President Ford to Nogales) 
but then who was G. Gordon Liddy, 
former kingpin of Operation Intercept, 
back in '71 when this game was copy- 
righted? The real drawback of Beat the 
Border is that there are many ways to 
lose, but few ways to win. In that 
respect, it’s quite realistic. For example, 
you're on “Chicken fight — win two 
hundred dollars.” A roll of four on the 
dice drops you in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
A roll of five gets you hooked on junk— 
lose one turn. It's a nod either way. 
Also, the cops are priced too cheap. | 
mean, where in Mexico can you bribe a 
policeman with a hundred dollars? For 
jaywalking, si; multi-kilo smuggling, 
sorry. Buta fun game, all in all 

Dealer McDope, who made a cameo 
appearance in Feds.'n’ Heads, now stars 
in his own show, the Official Dealer 
McDope Dealing Game. Both this and 
Feds 'n’ Heads were designed by under- 
ground cartoonist Dave Sheridan. His 
illustrations are fraught with West 
Coasty kitsch, but his rules resemble 
nothing so much as a Dostoevsky novel 
—extremely complicated. The authors 
suggest the players read the rules before 
becoming stoned. Indeed 


IS REYKJAVIK READY FORIT? 
After 162 hours of continuous play there are no moving parts. 
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Dealer McDope contains sections 
dealing with Movement, Busts, Karma, 
and Dealing. Each is an important factor 
in the action, and if you can handle all 
this, you're probably ready for the real 
thing. A good game for honing skills, in 
other words. The delicate intricacies of 
informing, busting and ripping off your 
‘opponents are numerous and must be 
‘optimized to win. The rules admit the 
game can be an all day affair. In fact, one 
way to be a winner is to be “the last 
dealer to remain conscious during the 48 
hour Time Warp version.” An author's 
note adds, “The rules are for the geared- 
down Consciousness | level. This in- 
cludes most officials in government and 
law enforcement. If you are Conscious- 
ness Ill or higher, you want the original 
uncensored McDope rules.” In my opin- 
ion, if you are Consciousness Ill or 
higher, you're bananas. McDope may be 
foryou, either way 

Scam, the last of this quartet of dope 
games, is put out by Brown Bag Enter- 
prises of Berkeley, California. The in- 
structions are eminently simple. Each 
player begins on a square marked “Drop 
‘out of college, collect $1,000" which is 
located on “The Ave.” To leave the Ave, a 
player must purchase a plane ticket to 
his/her destination. The idea of starting 
small and collecting “connection cards” 
with each score promotes fast moving 
play. The dealer-player buys tickets to 
New York, Mexico, South America, 
Afghanistan or wherever with the object 
‘of making one million dollars. (Scam is 
out front.)It is also the only game where 
a player can land on Uranus if he flips 
out, not uncommon in the trade, | 
understand. There is also India for the 
weary, and Limbo, where there are no 
busts and no paranoia. And there is 
always the old klinkerino—jail. Every 
board game seems to have one 

A spinner determines the outcome of 
each transaction in Scam, and you have 
the option of busting an opponent if you 
land on his/her square. Off-the-board 
deals are encouraged and thicken the 
plot considerably, 

Of the lot, Scam was the fastest and 
most fun for me. It is a flexible game 
with changeable rules, but its basic 
simplicity and instant playability are 
what make it fun. Fun, in case you for- 
got, is what it’s all about. 

If parlor games are your cup of tea, 
perhaps you would enjoy the perils of 
dealing more than selling plastic houses 
‘on Boardwalk and Park Place. Plenty of 
people have made the switch, after all. 
‘And you can always give Feds 'n’ Heads, 
Beat the Border, Dealer McDope, or 
Scam as a novelty gift that will elicit a 
stoned giggle from the recipient, and 
just possibly a welcome relief from 
waiting for the phone to ring. Or, you 
can always forget the games completely 
and use the dice to shoot craps, while 
hanging the boards up next to your 
Dennis Hopper poster. But if you're 
going to play them, | recommend one 
extra rule found nowhere in the official 
tule books: no guns. Some people take 
these games seriously. 


Dopesters love to exaggerate, but Mike 
McCoy is the first guy who's gone into the 
business. His company is Electron 
Graphics and they're experts at magnify- 
ing dope to thousands of times its normal 
size. In this inflationary age, it takes a real 
artist to pull that off 

A veteran of fifteen years in the aero- 
space industry—including stints on nu- 
merous major NASA projects—forty-one 
year old McCoy decided to “combine the 
world of graphic art with that of aerospace 
technology.” The result of that historic 
encounter is a veritable hi-fi performance 
for the naked orb or, in Guy Peeleart’s 
phrase, “rock for your eyes.” In this case 
rock cocaine, but don’t worry, it’s all for 
scientific research. 

The secret of the incredible photos on 
the following pages is Electron Graphic’s 
unique Scanning Electron Microscope, 
which costs $90,000. Unlike optical mi- 
‘croscopes, or even conventional electron 
microscopes, the SEM produces photos 
with remarkable three-dimensional qual- 
ities; the dynamic images of magnified 
cocaine crystal, cannabis flowers and 
resin nodules are the result. 

“The tremendous depth of field,” writes 
McCoy, “and startling clarity of these 
electronically produced images provide 
the viewer with the texture and form, 
shading and highlights experienced in the 
macroscopic world of everyday life. Thus 
it gives the feeling that the viewer is re- 
duced in size and placed in a microscopic 
world rather than one of the subjects be- 
ing enlarged. Even more exciting is the 
idea of expanding the limits of man’s 
awareness to such a degree that we will 
apprehend its infinity whether we look 
inward at our own world or outward to the 
reaches of space.” 

Electron Graphic pictorials are sched- 
uled to appear in Ramparts, Oui, and 
Rolling Stone. But here first in High 
Times is a sampling of the lavish and 
beautiful microscopic world of highs. Full 
color electron photos of grass, coke and 
hash are available in poster form, suitable 
for framing. For more information write 
Electron Graphics, Inc., 8302 Barnsley, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90045. 
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Cocaine crystal (U.S. Pharmaceutical flakes) 


Cannabis Sativa female flower detail, Cannabis Sativa male leaf surface detail 
showing closer view of resin nodule 
“mushrooms” 


‘The Great Leader! 


On March 17, 1914, a year after Pancho 
Villa slipped across the border after 
hiding out in Texas as a disgraced 
fugitive, his 5,000 enthusiastic soldiers 
disembarked from their railroad fleet 
seventy miles north of Torredn, the only 
remaining obstacle to Villa's triumphant 
march to Mexico City. With the sympa- 
thy and support of the United States 
government and the Mexican people, 
Villa had amassed twenty-eight pieces 
of field artillery, a score of machine 
guns, and eight railroad trains, includ~ 
ing two construction trains and a press: 
train for foreign journalists, Poised on 
the brink of their greatest triumph, the 
Villistas were only missing one thing: 
General Pancho Villa. He had left the 
train about 500 miles north to be best 
man atthe wedding of an old friend. Villa 
finally showed up three days later, be- 
draggled, besodden, and red-eyed from 
lack of sleep. At the arrival of the Chief, 
the Villistas stormed the town, killed 
7,000 men, lost 1,000, and toppled the 
government of Mexico. 

A folksong was written to celebrate 
his victory at Torredn: 
Well done, Pancho Villa 
His heart did not waver; 
He took the strongest fort 
On the hill at Torreon. 
‘One thing always gives me /aughter, 
Pancho Villa the morning after, 
Ay, there go the Carranzistras. . - 
Who comes here? The Villistas. 
Chorus: 
Lacucaracha, lacucaracha 
Yano puede caminar} 
Porque to tiene, porque no tiene, 
Marihuana que fumar. 
(The cockroach, the cockroach 
Can no longer walk; 
Because he hasn't, because he hasn't, 
Marijuana to smoke.). 
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Pot, 


Peasants 


PanchoVilla 


by Robert Lemmo 


When the clouds of battle cleared, a strange smoke lingered. 


Though Pancho Villa's military career 
is well documented, the personal his- 
tory of the great man is almost unknown 
to the public. His legends are recorded 
mainly in the oral tradition of Mexico, 
passing from father to son in the form of 
corridos, the Mexican folk songs. Since 
most of the revolutionaries of Villa's 
army could not read or write, the songs 
of the people tell the story: Not only was 
Villa a great fighter, he also knew how 
to party. 

There were four battle hymns of the 
Mexican Revolution: Ade/ita, La Cuca- 
racha, Marcha Zacatecas, and Valentina. 
Two deal with Villa, Adelita, a mournful 
love song, was inspired by a tragic alli- 
ance between Vilia and an inspiringly 
beautiful soldier-girl in his army. But it 
was La Cucaracha that served as Villa's 
theme song, swelling to over 100 verses 
chronicling all his victories, hardships, 
and debaucheries in ten years of 
revolution. 

Verse after verse of La Cucaracha 
speaks lovingly and intimately of mari- 
juana, which was virtually the official 
refreshment of the Mexican Revolution 
As such, it marked the first time In moc 
ern warfare that an entire war was fought 
stoned. About half of Villa's army wi 
comprised of long-haired Indians (pri- 
marily Yaquis) who used marijuana as 
casually and regularly as we might use 
salt. Haldeen Braddy, a Villa biographer, 
‘states that at Torredn, “The Yaquis grew 
fanatical. Highon marijuana, they fought 
like demonic spirits. They stormed the 
entrenchments. They ground out yards 
and still got nowhere. Then they stag- 
gered about here and there confused.” 

After getting devoutly zonked for the 
battle of Agua Prieta, according to 
Braddy, "The intrepid Indians acted like 
wild men completely out of their heads 
from inhaling marijuana. Immediately 
the Indians rose to a crouch and headed 
for the barbed wire. The marijuana gave 


them superhuman strength. So frenzied 
were they with the drug that some of 
them succeeded in breaking the wire 
with theirhand: 

As for the rest of Villa's troops— 
Mexicans, Spaniards, Negroes, Cauca- 
sians, ‘and all combinations 
marijuana was a staple in their revolt 
tionary diet. Likewise, many stayed high 
‘on potent mixes of mescal and sotol, 
native forms of psychede 


was probably the greatest debaucher 
and carouser of them all. That's why 
they made him the leader, according to 
some accounts. Revolutionary author 


Martin Luiz Guzman, describing his first 
meeting with Villa, remembered enter- 
‘ing a smoke-filled shed, where he spied 
the notorious leader in adimly lit corner 
Villa lay in bed, covered by a blanket, 
fully dressed in hat, coat, and cartridge 
belts. The Chief was giggling and talk- 
ing excitedly to his two companeros, 
also fully clad and on the bed. As Guz- 
man was introduced, “Villa listened to 
him unblinkingly. His mouth was o| 
and there were traces on his fact 
mechanical smile that seemed to start at 
the endof theteeth.” 

Pancho Villa was a truly popular revo- 
lutionary leader, one of the common 
people, a peon responsible for some of 
the most brilliant and successful mili 
tary operations ever fought; this done 

verse conditions, with un: 


“since. In fact whether fortune waxed or 


waned on the Villistas, they maintained 
a steady choogle on the road of revolu- 
tion. The siege of Agua Prieta, says 
Braddy, resembled something of a 
weary modern rock festival: "The women. 
nursed their crying babies and cooked 
frijoles; the moon-bosomed girls made 
promiscuous love; the peones swigged 


‘The women nursed their 
crying babies and cooked 
frijoles; the moon-bosomed 
girls made promiscuous 
love; the peones swigged 
their soto! . . . long-haired 
Indians smoked marijuana 
at night and danced wildly 
about their campfires.’ 


their soto! ... long haired indians, 
some of whom smoked marijuana at 
night and danced wildly about their 
campfires.” Constantly low on supplies, 
the followers of Pancho were never low 
‘on the basic inspiration for their actions. 


Born Doroteo Arango in 1878 of Indian 
and Spanish ancestry, Villa began life as 
asimple peasant. Villa began his career 
as an outlaw, bandit and enemy of the 
tuling class suddenly and early. When 
he was sixteen, his young sister Mariana 
was raped by the son of the owner of the 
haciendaon which Villa's family worked. 
Villa immediately grabbed the family 
pistol, killed the man, and then took to 
the hills. A corrido describes his flight: 


In the wilderness untrammeled, 
In the highest mountain crags, 
W1hide myself, 

Where none will know! was guilty, 
For my love of thee, 

Forsuch acrime. 

Never prosecuted for the killing, Villa 
soon gathered about him a band of simi- 
lar outlaws and began a career of ban- 
ditry unparalleled in Mexican history, 
which is rich in colorful criminais. Un- 
like other banditos, Villa would slaugh- 
ter rich hacienda's cattle herd, then 
give an old peasant farmer 1,000 pesos 
tokeep his tiny spread. In.a land where a 
mere 17 families owned one-fifth of all 
Mexico, Villa quickly became a folk hero 
among the poor farmers. 

‘Though he was a cold-blooded killer 
in battle, the young Villa was a smolder- 
ing Latin in love, The buckskin-clad 
nomad caught many a lady's fancy. If 
not, Villa was more than willing to 
commit rape. The only documented in- 
stance of Villa abandoning a seduction 
occurred in the El Dorado Bar in Juarez. 
Eyeing an attractive young barmaid, 
Villa threw her a provocative look, then 
rubbed his fist on his face, which at that 


Wrecked in Mexico: Villa's boys loved that dynamite stuff. 


time and place meant something like, 
“Let's get going.” She seemed com- 
plaisant until he revealed his identity, 
whereupon she answered tartly, “Senor, 
you should remember that Villa has the 
charm of a gentleman, and does not 
pass the time in small, dark bars. He 
lives in the sun, fights clean battles, and 
makes short work of little men like you.” 

Usually, however, Villa got the girl. 
One night in Chihuahua Gity, Villa was 
getting high and wenching in a fancy 
cantina. One of Villa's men was eyeing a 
Federalista’s girl. The Federalista made 
his resentment clear, but Villa's lieuten- 
ant persisted with crude courting ges- 
tures. The Federalista drew his gun and 
shot the lieutenant in the mouth. Before 
the dead man even toppled, Villa fired 
from under his arm and drilled the Fed~ 
eralista neatly through the head. In- 
stantly Villa dragged the girl away and 
made ferocious (by all accounts) love 
toher. 

For all his dope, booze, and philan- 
dering, Pancho Villa was a firm believer 
in marriage. In fact, he had at least four 
“legal” wives, and was happy to marry 
any young senorita forthe night, if that’s 
what it took. It is said that when Villa 
married his second wife, the first wife 
was convinced to serve breakfast in bed 
to the honeymoon couple. But he loved 
his first wife, Luz Corral, most, and for 
allhis days. 


Villa pursued a colorful career as a 
bandit, but had no ambitions as a revo- 
lutionary until 1909. In that year, his 
little daughter died. Villa's wife sent 
messengers to him with the news, but 
they were detained and mistreated by 
Don Luis Terrazas, governor of the state 
of Chihuahua and one of the wealthiest 
cattlemen in the entire world. (It is 
reported that a Chicago slaughterer 
once wired Terrazas asking him if he 
could possibly supply a million head of 


cattle and Terrazas wired back, “What 
color?) When Villa eventually learned of 
his daughter's death and Terrazas’s 
mistreatment of the messengers, he 
immediately assembled a huge band 
and raided Terrazas’s territory. In a 
raging bloodlust, Villa utterly dev: 
tated the property, and killed hundreds. 
Without even intending to, Villa took 
over the land, destroyed the state gov- 
ernment, and won the idolatry of the 
peons as never before, The peons saw 
Villa as an hombre who could transform 
bitter dissatisfaction into successful 
revolution. 

At first, Pancho Villa joined the revo- 
lution for profit. There were many revolu- 
tionary movements in Mexico at the 
time, and often the line between a revo- 
lutionary and a bandit was narrow 
Indeed, Villa was delighted to loot, 
plunder, and kill with impunity as a 
captain In the Revolutionary Army, Why 
not? But upon meeting the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Revolution, Fran- 
cesco Madero, Villa became a changed 
man. Madero was a small, black- 
bearded, hollow-eyed vegetarian, His 
intense idealism and devotion to land 
reform for the people touched Villa's 
heart, and though he little understood 
the details, he committed himself to 
Madero and the Revolution. For all his 
erratic fits of temper, Villa was constant 
inhis devotion to Madero. 

Villa did not fare too well as a Revolu- 
tionary. Once he was sentenced to be 
hanged, another time to be shot, but 
each time a reprieve from Madero saved 
his fifeat the last possible moment. Villa 
languished in jail in Mexico City for four 
months. On Mexican Independence Day, 
Villa escaped and fled to El Paso, where 
he soon assembled anew army, by car- 
rier pigeon, in Chihuahua City. After a 
bloody battle, Judtez was captured. The 
untutored Villa administered the city 

(continued onpage36) 
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Joi peyoie 


Although Don Peyote is in 
many ways the tonic heir to the 
Man of La Mancha, bidding us 
to “dream the impossible 
dream,” in appearance he 
resembles no one so much as 
Sancho Panza, the gaily 
betrousered, stout little onion- 
shaped squire who set all 
Europe to laughing with his 
wise and foolish proverbs. Like 
Sancho, the follower of Don 
Peyote would be well advised 
to “trust God, but tether 

your donkey.” 


Don Peyote grows wild 
throughout the deserts of the 
southwestern United States 
and Mexico. He may blossom 
anywhere, high atop a mesa, or 
down in the arroyo, but often is 
found growing quietly ina 
thicket of mesquite or in the 
shade of a cactus. Don Peyote 
can be elusive, but not to those 
who know where to find him 
Truly, Don Peyote is-big 
medicine. He can teach you to 
fly, to talk to the cactus and 
the mesquite, to defeat 

the Four Foes 


The Indians of the Great Plains 
have their own way of 
worshipping Don Peyote; the 
Huichcol Indians have theirs, 
and Aldous Huxley and Aleister 
Crowley had theirs. But some 
prize for genuflection must go 
to High Times shutterbug Larry’ 
Noggle, who stood on his head 
for nine hours, pretending to 
be a cactus, in order to 
photograph Don Peyote at the 
rare moment of flowering. 
“Gimme a full moon over 
Tucson,” the button told him 
Oh, Don, you're sucha 
prima donna! 


(continued from page33) 


GonelLoco: Adelita’: 
enabled her to pull this troop train 
from Chihuahua to Tabasco! 


ve for Villa 


himself, and during his one-year rule he 
legalized gambling and prostitution, 
paved the streets, raised the salaries of 
the teachers, rebuilt the hospitals, 
maintained the railroads, and happily 
levied tribute from the gringos. As for 
dope, It was not only legal, but practi- 
cally free. A whole armload of marijuana 
could be had for a few pesos. Villa bided 
time, using the opportunity to purchase 
huge supplies of equipment and guns 
from the U.S. and making friends with 
General “Black Jack" Pershing. 

During the Judrez period, Villa lived 
high, wide and handsome. Using gold 
treasures he had buried in chests 
throughout Mexico, he outfitted his 
army and bought his wife a deluxe 
Hudson and himself a Cadillac. 

Villa was now at his peak. He con- 
trolled most of northern Mexico. Parties 
were thrown almost nightly, and farmers 
labored hard harvesting enough mescal, 
sotol, and marijuana to keep. Villa's 
hedonistic troops supplied. After the 
climactic battle at Torreon, Madero was 
installed as President, and Villa was a 
national hero as Madero’s finest general. 
Villa was happy, and as a Christmas 
present, he returned the government of 
Chihuahua City to the people. In return, 
the soldiers of the town presented Villa 
with amedal. But Villa had been stoned 
all night on a potent breed of high moun- 
tain marijuana which had just been har- 
vested (1913 was a vintage year, accord- 
ing to Mexicanos, and that in itself may 
have provided the additional impetus to 
push the revolution over the top). 
According to radical writer John Reed, 
who witnessed the formal ceremony, 
Villa arrived in an old khaki uniform, with 
several buttons missing, his hair in dis- 
array. Reed wrote: 

“He entered the alsie between the rigid 
lines of soldiers, walking a little pigeon- 
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Battle of Torreon; 

‘The Yaquis grew fanati- 
cal. High on marijuana, 
they fought like demon- 
ic spirits. They stormed 
the entrenchments. Then 
they staggered about 
here and there confused.’ 


‘Sunny Mexico: It's the 
land of manana but not 
for these guys. 


Rolling Machine: General Villa knew the value of artillery 
during a raid. They also made keen stashes: 


toed, in the fashion of a horseman, 
hands in his trouser pockets. Finally, 
pulling his moustache and looking very 
uncomfortable, he moved toward a 
gilded throne, with lions-paw arms, 
raised ona dais under a canopy of crim- 
son velvet. He shook the arms violently 
to test the throne’s dependability, then 
sat down. There followed six speeches 
extolling Villa's bravery on the field. 
Through it all Villa slouched on the 
throne, his mouth hanging open, his 
little shrewd eyes playing around the 
room. Once or twice he yawned, but for 
the most part seemed to be speculating 
with some intense interior amusement, 
like a small boy in church. . . . Finally, 
with an impressive gesture, an Artillery 
officer stepped forward with a small 
cardboard box, The officers applauded, 
the crowds cheered, the band burst into 
atriumphant march.” 

Villa put out both hands eagerly. . . 
He could hardly wait to open the box and 
see what was inside. . . He held up the 
medal, scratched his head, and, in a 
reverent silence, said clearly, “This is a 
hell of a little thing to give a man for all 
that heroism you are talking about.” 

Pancho Villa did not spend all his time 
wandering about as a stoned buffoon, 
Tragedy stalked him everywhere, even in 
pleasure. Around this time, he became 
involved with the beautiful Adelita. Their 
romance became the symbol of the trag- 
edyand poetry of the Revolution. Adelita 
was dark olive, tall, and ravishingly 
attractive—just Villa's type. At twenty, 
this country goddess was already be- 
trothed to the blonde Portilla, one of 
Villa's loyal friends. But she couldn't 
resist one last fling, particularly with the 
lusty revolutionary leader. At one ban- 
quet, Adelita rose and made a speech in 
honor of Villa, casting hot eyes on him. 
She ended her accolade with the hope 


that Villa would become president of 
Mexico, Pancho later talked alone with 
her in the courtyard; soon they were 
engaged in hot, hungry kisses, while the 
band played La Cantela, a song from the 
Bajio region of Michoacan: 


I find myself a prisoner in cunning. 

find myself imprisoned by a wo! 

As long as | live in this world and don’t 
die, 

Never in my life will Jove again. 


We took for granted that we were trash 

Along came the whirlwind and took us 
up; 

And while high up in the air we flew; 

The same winds blew us apart. 


Suddenly, Portillo, Adelita'’s be- 
trothed, stepped into the garden and 
beheld Villa and Adelita. He paused, 
torn between fury and despair; then, 
with a hopeless gesture, he pushed his 
gun into his mouth and thunderously 
blew off the top of his head. 

Villa, ignorant of Adelita's engage- 
ment, sat petrified with surprise. He had 
loved and trusted Portillo. Learning the 
truth, he shook Adelita roughly, and 
commanded his men to take her where 
he would never see her again. Villa built 
a special tomb for Portillo and even 
buried a pair of his best boots with the 
man as an expression of grief. His 
sorrow would be sung about by the rebel 
minstrels after battle had been retired, 
when, as Braddy describes, ‘the Villis- 
tas attended to their wounds, patched 
their saddies—and wet their whistles. 
Sotol irrigated parched throats, burning 
away the shock or recent defeat. In the 
darknight, marihuana cigarettes spurted 
tiny red tongues of fire and orackled a 
little as the flames ate into the haylike 
weed." 

The incident continued to bother 


Battle of Aqua Prieta: 
“The intrepid Indians act- 
ed like wild men com- 
pletely out of their heads 
from inhaling marijuana. 
It gave them superhuman 
strength. Some succeed- 
ed in breaking the barbed 
wire with their hands.’ 


‘Secret Weapon: Villaof- 
fered 25 pesos for the 
best hash pipe design. 
Stash is in shoe at right. 


Munchie Morale: Mexico City falls easily 
to taco-crazed revolutionaries. 


Villa, and no amount of getting high or 
military success could erase it. One 
night about a year later, he became so 
despondent that he sought out the 
leading songwriter of the Revolution, 
‘Ochoa, and requested something new to 
soothe his nerves. Ochoa then sang the 
mournful verses of “Adelita”: 


Adelita is the name of the young one 
Whol love and cannot forget. 

In the world |havea rose 

And, with time, | shall pluck her. 


If Adelita should go with another 
If Adelita should leave meall alone. 

I would follow ina boat made of thunder 
I would follow ina train made of bone. 

On and on Ochoa sang, through ten 
more stanzas. Villa stumbled away and. 
bowed his kinky head in tears. Adelita 
was to grow to over a hundred verses 
after Villa’s second tragic encounter 
with the girl. Early in 1913, Villa orga- 
nized an elite force known as the 
Dorados (Golden Ones). There were 
three squadrons, each of 100 horsemen, 
superbly mounted and armed. Although 
the rest of Villa's army traveled with 
women and children in tow, the Dorados 
were unencumbered with camp follow- 
ersand could strike swiftly. 

One afternoon, during a bloody car- 
nage, Villa observed a youthful Dorado 
with a yellow scarf in the thick of the 
battle. He was enraged; he had ordered 
his elite Dorados to stay out of this par- 
ticular fight. After the battle, he saw the 
Dorado sprawled on the sand, his yellow 
scarf stained bloody red. Turning over 
the corpse, he discovered it to be the gir! 
Adelita. 

Villa's fortunes began to decline after 
this, His old enemy, Carranza, came into 
power, backed by the United States, and 
Villa fought a desperate battle to regain 
the Republic. In retribution for U.S. 


support of the Carranza’s dictatorship, 
he raided Columbus, New Mexico. Gen- 
eral “Black Jack” ‘Pershing and his 
troops were sent on a punitive mission. 
Pershing, an old friend, always managed 
to be a few days behind Villa and battle 
was never joined, but it created pres- 
sure. Villa's Yaqui Indians smoked mari- 
juana and drank more and more sotol to 
keep theirwounded moving. Supposedly 
in hot pursuit, Pershing’s men were 
furiously learning the secrets of roman- 
tic Mexico, Tamales and tequila, warm 
women and long marijuana cigarettes 
under the Chihuahua moon were much 
more appealing than battle with a drift- 
ing band of wild-eyed Villistas. The 
Americans pursued town after town, 
composing troopers’ songs about 
Pancho, quaffing Mexican beer, lusting 
after young prostitutes and being taught 
the delights of exotic Mexican weeds. 
Theirs was not the staunch cavalry duty 
glorified by Gary Cooper and John 
Wayne. 

Early in June, 1919, Villa occupied the 
northern town ‘of Guadalupe, and pre- 
pared to attack Judrez. His mew army 
consisted of a motley band of misfits, 
and they drank Guadalupe dry before 
mounting their assault on Judrez some- 
time before dawn on June 15, Riding 
crazily into the midst of the city, yelling 
and screaming profanities, firing wildly 
and overwhelming the terrified Carran- 
zistas, Villa conquered Judrez for the 
third and final time, By daybreak, the 
frustrations of the past months erupted 
Intoa memorable party that engulfed the 
whole city. Tequila, cheap perfume, 
young girls, soldiers, the smell of mari- 
juana, and the sounds of fist fights filled 
the night. It was, by all accounts, the 
longest and most exuberant fiesta of the 
revolution. The staunchest of carousers 
were still staggering along the boule- 
vards in a stupor, bawling out corridas, 


Vigilante Villistas: in 1913, the 
world's most fearsome fighting force 


when the Carrazistas counterattacked 
thenext morning. 

Bleary-eyed and exhausted from lack 
of sleep, the Villistas were in no condi- 
tion to fight. The Carranzistas easily 
overpowered Villa's disorganized pack 
of revelers. 


Thus the revolution ended as it had 
begun—a drunken, stoned, ferocious 
brawl. This was to be Villa's swan song, 
as his foes adopted the modern tech- 
niques and hardware developed in the 
war in Europe. Villa fled the battle fields 
and hid in the mountains. Shortly after, 
Carranza was assassinated, and a new 
phalanx of generals took his place. They 
looked more kindly on the old war horse 
and allowed him to retire to a large 
ranch, where he tried to live quietly. But 
toomanyatrocitieshad been committed, 
too many wives courted, too many 
political intrigues still brewed, and on 
Friday, July 20, 1923, as General Villa 
motored out of Parral in his Dodge auto- 
mobile, accompanied by several body- 
guards, a pumpkinseed vendor, stand- 
ing beside the road, shouted, “Viva 
Villa!” The general slowed his car and 
lifted his hand in obliging salute. A 
volley of machine-gun fire clattered 
down on the car’s occupants, and all but 
one fell dead. Villa's body was torn by 
sixteen bullets. One bodyguard, a con- 
spirator, escaped and was never seen 
again. 

‘A corrido, La Muenerte, memorial- 
ized him: 

Though you may notlikeit, lrepeat 
In these plain and honest words 

That young roosters like Pancho Villa 
Are not born every day. 

On Villa's grave, a single marijuana 
plant grew tall and straight, a lonely 
reminder of the cockroach who could 
not walk without marijuana. G) 
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The first sight of the 
collected resin on our hands 
is exhilirating . . . 
The odor is sweet and strong, 
like the good hash it will soon be. 


Sitting here in the 
sweaty Jammu 
train station in 
southern Kashmir, 
after a grueling 
300 - kilometer 
journey. My com- 
Panion Lynn and 
lcame here to rub 
hash. There are 
two kinds of hash 
in Kashmir: uter, 
which is made 
from the resin of 
the marijuana 
plant and is the 
strongest; and gurda, which is made 
from the pollen. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to find pure uter, because the 
Kashmiris commonly mix it with ghee 
(vegetable oil). The gurda is not quite 
strong enough for most Western hash 
smokers, although the Kashmiris are 
quite fond of it and the Moslems in par- 
ticular are often heavy tokers. 

So, to obtain the really strong and 
pure variety of hash we prefer, we are 
forced to make our own. The ganja 
(marijuana) grows wild up here, and if 
you walk into the mountains for several 
hours, you'll find wild ganja as good as 
any cultivated plant, and free for the 
taking. But we stick to the valley (ele- 
vation: 5,600 feet), where we take a bus 
and are in cultivated fields in less than 
an hour. For the last two years we've 
patronized this excellent field which 
lies about twenty-five miles south of 
Srinigar, the capital of Kashmir. The 
ganja is superlative and the farmers 
friendly and reasonable. For five rupees 
per tola, they will allow us to rub resin 
off the leaves of their plants. A rupee is 
about twelve cents and a tola is eleven 
and a half grams, so it is a bargain 

We tramp into the fields about noon- 
time. Opinions vary, but mine is that the 
sun brings out the resin, making midday 
the best time for hash rubbing. | begin 
by placing a plant between my paims 
and rubbing briskly back and forth up 
the entire length of the stalk. We keep 
our hands open and fiat, with the fingers 
together. You must rub hard enough to 
get the resin, but not so vigorously as to 
injure the plant. There is a happy 
medium which you acquire with prac- 
tice. Most people, especially Kashmiris, 
ruin the plant by pressing too vigor- 
ously. If done correctly, the plants can 
be worked again and again. 

The resin appears on the plants in tiny 
transparent specks of dew, sparkling in 
the sun. The resin droplets are every- 
where: on the stems, leaves, and seed 
pods. We have come early in August, 


and the plants will not be fully mature 
until September. The plants will hold 
more resin then, but the early resin we 
extract with alittle more labor is as good 
as it will ever be. We are headed East, so 
we're getting our stash together now for 
our travels. At this time, the plants are 
between three and five feet high. In a 
month they may be double that. 

While rubbing (with clean hands) we 
observe a slight glistening in the sun- 
light. After spending perhaps a minute 
on a few more plants, we detect a slight 
tan color on the heel and edges of our 
hands, but not in the indent of the 
palms. The first sight of the collected 
resin on our hands is exhilarating. If the 
plant is bushy, which few Kashi 
plants are, we rub each branch individ- 
ually. After five minutes of labor without 
looking, we glance down and find that 
our hands have turned noticeably 
brown. All this time, the smell urges us 
onward. The odor is sweet and strong, 
like the good hash it will soon be. 

After our palms become brown, we 
really get down to it, and our hands pick 
up the resin quickly. Depending on how 
sticky the ganja is, we work on each 
plant for ten minutes or more to get 
several grams of precious resin. Our 
hands get darker and darker, the resin 
gets thicker, and we stop frequently to 
Pick out impurities—bits of leaf or the 
membrane-type pod around each seed 

‘As our hands finally become black on 
the high points we start to lose resin 
with each bit of leaf removed—a sign to 
remove the resin. We kneel down, 
spread out a piece of paper, and rigor- 
ously rub our palms together, which 
causes the resin to collect into tiny 
strands of hash. A gooey ball of the stuff 
is used to blot up the remainder, but if 
we go too fast, the hash will pull up our 
skin and cause blisters and red marks. 
The top layer comes off easy, but after 
that it gets hard 

‘Once we do the first handful, the resin 
builds up quickly. I'm good for about 
four handfuls (about half a tola) during 
maturity, but less at this time of year 
when resin is scarce. Two days ago we 
had to work almost an hour to get a 
handful, so we did only two handfuls 
and got about three grams. But those 
three grams are strong uter, fresh and 
unlike anything available back home. 

The first day after rubbing, the hash is 
almost too sticky to smoke. if we try, it's 
like smoking bubble gum: the hash 
won't crumble, and if we put it into a 
Pipe, itis sucked into the hole. 

It is better to wait a few days. Then we 
can pull off little pieces without stretch- 
ing. Although it still bubbles when lit, it 


doesn't flow into the pipe. The color of 
the hash is now extremely dark on the 
outside, but on the inside it is greyish. 

It must be mentioned that most West- 
\ers do not take the time and effort to 
pick out each and every tiny impurity of 
leaf. This is an absolute must if you want 
really pure hashish. 

Some of the best hashish comes from 
a place in the Himalayas, southeast of 
here, called Manali. It's a beautiful vil- 
lage at the head of a narrow gorge called 
Kulu Valley. It is known as the “Valley of 
the Gods.” It's fifty miles long and one 
mile wide. There are thousands of 
Tibetan refugees there, and much wild 
ganja. Many travelers journey there in 
August and September to rub hash, but 
they rarely take the time to make the shit 
pure. Pardon the term, but that's the 
common name for hash in the East. It's a 
traveler's term and not used by the 
locals, who call hash charas: 

As faras taste goes, there is a definite 
difference between usual Kashmiri and 
Manali, but the preference seems to be 
up to the individual. Both are made by 
rubbing, and they look alike. They come 
in small pieces, called “fingers.” In most 
cases, the larger the finger the less pure 
it will be, since the large pieces are 
mostly leaf or plant. That's why some 
hash from India or Nepal is hard and 
brittle, because impure hash dries out in 
about a month, while truly pure hash 
stays soft and pliable for a long time. 

Gurda is the pollen hash of Kashmir. 
Although I've never made it, the method 
is fairly simple. The dried plants are 
shaken or crushed over a fine cloth. The 
pollen sifts through the cloth and most 
everything else doesn't. Then the pollen, 
which is very light in color, is wrapped 
tightly in a corn husk and tied at each 
end. Then it is thrown into a fire for ap- 
proximately ten seconds. The heat dark- 
ens the pollen and gives it an adhesive 
quality. The leaves are twisted around 
the pollen, so that when it is finished the 
hash is about seven or eight inches 
long, maybe twice 
as thick as your 
thumb, and “twist- 
ed” lengthwise 
Many travelers re- 
ferto it as “twist” 
hash. 

I'd like to write 
more, but our train 
is getting ready‘to 
leave. Maybel'll be 
able to write about 
the grass in Su- 
matra next. Har- 
vest time is com- 
1g, you know. 


The Night They Paided Crosbys 


by Leslie Morrisey 


You could not just walk into Crosby's. 
No, you needed an introduction, an 
entree, the endorsement af a proven 


e was full of money sponsor whose face and reputation, 
? 2 Z equal measures of discretion and hip- 
but her plats were filled with hash. ness preceded him. | was first 


auditioned on a brisk New York autumn 
night in 1971, when the city was no 
longer new but still mysterious to me 
Most mysterious was the clandestine 
opulence of the floating parlors located 
in brownstones, in old warehouses, in 
( lofts, in terraced condominiums of the 
Upper East Side, in storefronts in 
Harlem and in ivied fortresses on the 
Hudson. Amidst ethnic enclaves 
‘Aotorious for the oils in their cuisines, 
in every district of the city, in sweat- 
shops where hope didn't speak English, 
Peppering the melting-pot, people 
gathered to relax and commune, but 
mainly to smoke, sample, compare, 
and sell the richest, the noblest, the 
finest marijuana that soil could grow 

Crosby's, then located ina swank loft 
on West 20th Street, was one of the 
oldest smokeasies, perhaps the first, 
but to me it was always the “new 
place." He had moved to Manhattan 
whon his smaller domain in Brooklyn 
became overpopulated, a sort of sub- 
urban exodus in reverse. The whole 
operation—the scales, the sculptures, 
the expensive furniture (all blond wood 
and floor pillow)—was carted across 
the river one night in a rented truck 
driven by his Filipino helper, Domi 
Under the nose of the Sixth Precinct, 
who seemed unperturbed by the traffic 
it produced, Crosby's fumed and 
flourished. 

Iwas first taken there by two friends, 
acouple with money who spent it freely 
on life's metlower kicks. We were 
scrutinized closely through a glass fish- 
eye set in the sheet-metal door (it had a 
formidable-looking lock but no knob) 
and a voicebox in the doorframe asked 
my companions in ragged English if | 
was with them. The door then opened 
and all was smiles. My friends’ word 
was recommendation enough for Domi, 
the courteous Filipino who operated 
Crosby's drawbridge, an old freight 
elevator painted chintzy gold and hung 
with small romantic pictures, carica- 
tures of Crosby's regulars, and photo- 
graphs of pretty girls torn from Euro- 
pean magazines. At the seventh floor, 
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the double doors opened into a single 
room, opulent with ballroom ceilings 
and one huge arched window over- 
looking the rooftops of the district. A 
thick wool cut-pile carpet whitened 
every corner. Rock music, conversa- 
tion, and the World Series filled the 
room. | wondered why | had heard 
nothing in the elevator. The answer was 
thick cork, everywhere. 

The action centered at an old walnut 
bar, a full twenty feet in length, where 
Crosby's customers were congregated 
in festive knots around narghiles, 
thuribles, and gasogenes, outdoing one 
another in effacing their zeal with 
languour as they pored over stacks of 
marijuana. Behind the bar, a thin, wispy 
fellow, blonde and elfin, winked 
broadly at my companion and grinned 
For the first time, | breathed out. 

“Gregory! Hilary! How was Atlanta!” 
he exclaimed in a voice that pronounces 
“groovy” with three syllables. Without 
waiting for an answer, he went on. “And 
who is our new friend?” he queried in a 
conspiratorial tone. 

They introduced me as a writer, new 
to the city. Crosby made me welcome at 
once, quickly extracting all the salient 
details of my life. Satisfied, he gestured 
to an epicene bar-person, who handed 
me amenu. 

“Here's the latest lineup,” he 
crooned, and | caught an edge of 
Scotch on his breath as he leaned 
forward. “The best cannabis from 
around the world” he crowed like the 
madam of a dilapidated brothel, but as 
it turned out, his optimism was 
justified 

‘On a mustard-yellow card printed like 
the wine list at the old American Bar in 
Paris were the names of a dozen breeds 
of marijuana, each priced by the lid 
ounce, and pound. A line of fine calli- 
graphy at the bottom invited inquiries 
about the wholesale rates. This night's 
offering included Michoacan mint, 
Colombian lowland, Colombian mota, 
Bomber Weed, and Kandahari hashish. 


‘The best cannabis 

from around the world,’ 
hecrowedlikethemadam 
ofadilapidated brothel.” 


The prices ranged from fifty dollars for 
an ounce of Michoacan to one hundred 
fifty for an ounce of hash. We settled 
into deep leather chairs at the bar. Next 
to me, a young girl was delicately 
sifting the seeds from a small mound of 
the resinous Bomber Weed buds. | 
became engrossed in the spectacle of 
her long, polished fingernails deftly 
extricating the seeds and easily twist- 
ing up the joint. She must have sensed 
my rapture. 

“Here, relax,” she said. | realized | 


was holding my breath again and grip- 
ping the wooden edge of the bar. In- 
haling, | leaned back and smiled at her 
stupidly. She might have smiled back, 
but had suddenly become aware of the 
color television above the bar, bathing 
the bar in the garish turf-greens of Bal- 
timore Municipal Stadium. The sound 
was either off or submerged beneath 
the chords of Procol Harum, but that 
didn't faze Crosby. 

“It’s the bottom of the seventh,” he 
trilled. “If they can just hold in there. 

“Impossible,” protested a customer. 
“They always botch it in the end.” 

This sounded infinitely wise to me as 
1 grow more recumbent. The Bomber 
Weed was aptly named, and soon 
pulled me into the vortex of the man- 
dalic cathode tube. The scales clinked 
like chandelier crystals, Crosby's hand 
tapdanced across his Bowmar calcu- 
lator, another Filipino unobtrusively 
served jasmine tea in small porcelain 
cups, and the cash drawer built into the 
bar opened and shut rhythmically. Dis- 
embodied voices discussed Mexican 
provinces, Oriental city-states and 
tic uplands with well-traveled famil- 
iarity: the shop talk of dopers. dealers. 
and smugglers ebbed and flowed around 
the music like a fugue. High crime it 
was, yet it wore a chummy hail-fellow- 
well-met countenance, and | listened to 
their smuggling stories as though | were 
seven years old again and too tired to 
sleep—as if listening to my parents 
dispose my presents around the Christ- 
mas tree. Little did any of us imagine 
then that the reindeer were already on 
the roof, nor that Santa would wear a 
badge. 

“Let's party!” Crosby would titter, 
while joint after joint, customer after 
customer came and went, and | smoked 
‘on each cigarette in its turn as it was 
passed ceremonially up and down the 
bar for appraisal 

Like a junior congressman, | refrained 
from making any comments on my first 
visit, but | soon became adept in coining 
the bon mots that made pot talk at 
Crosby's something you could dine on. 
Alas, since the bust, intelligent conver- 
sation about dope seems a lost art. 

Crosby, | noticed, never commented 
‘on the menu, but would merely nod, 
smile, and agree wholeheartedly with 
whatever anybody said. He neither 
praised nor defended, and if someone 
didn't like an offering, which was rare, 
he never argued. He rarely smoked with 
us, but kept chipping all evening on a 
quart of Johnny Walker Black. 

On the edge of awareness, | felt 
someone pulling at my shoulder. Half 
dazed, | turned. “I'm Mickey," a voice 
insisted. “Good to see you here.” A 
beefy arm reached past my face and 
grabbed my hand, locked thumbs, and 
shook firmly. “I'm the bartender here. 
how ya doing? Want anything?” When I 
declined, he grinned and turned to 
thirstier customers. He was a good 
bartender, and a bouncer, too. While 
Crosby was dressed in a forgettable 
sweater and baggy pants, Mickey was 
nattily garbed in silk shirt and glitter 
threads, suede vest, a garter on his left 


arm, and patent leather shoes. He worea 
moustache like General Kitchener's and 
an expression like Goofy going fishing, 
but he manipulated the Harvard tip 
scale like a Vegas faro dealer. 

Gregory finally bought a quarter 


pound of Michoacan and we turned to 
leave. Domi appeared magically with his 
whorehouse elevator, and “| assumed 
that Crosby had pushed a floor button. 
For the first time | noticed that a curtain 


4Littledid any ofus 
imagine that the reindeer 
were already ontheroof, 
northat Santa 

would weara badge.” 


at the far end of the loft was now partly 
open, disclosing a second room. There, 
lassumed, the wholesale business was 


transacted. Then a hand from inside 
drew it shut, and we rode down. Domi 
grinned at us and we grinned back. On 
the street it was raining, and Hilary 
tripped into a gutter pool. “it’s getting so 
a body doesn't know what to wear.” she 
joked. 

“Quite a place,” | said to Gregory, who 
was hailing acab. 

“Quite a place,” he agreed. 


For several weeks I didn’t give Crosby's 
another thought. | was learning the city 
and didn't have time to remember, so to 
speak. But when | next encountered 
Gregory and Hilary at a gallery opening 
in Soho, they promptly suggested an 
early nightcap at the loft. This time | 
remembered the address. | soon was 
there on my own, or with college pals in 
town for a wild weekend, or with young 
ladies who needed no moral support. 
Soon | was a fully-fledged habitue. For 
years we sat at the polished bar to- 
gether, along with the folk-rock star who 
never paid his tab, the Australian jour- 
nalist who got so stoned he had to be 
carried to his hotel, the literary socialite 
who wrote sport books and sold guide 
cassettes to tourists in Drydock Coun- 
try, and the radical lawyer who didn't 
smoke grass but chased paddy wagons 
full of unfortunates who did. On certain 
nights | would bet the ponies with 
Mickey, and sometimes we won. The 
stack of racing forms and discarded tip 
sheets grew higher daily. 

Eventually, the backroom was opened 
to me, though | was hardly a_profes- 
sional, and there | met Curt, Crosby's 
Spanish-speaking partner who oversaw 
the whole business behind the curtain. It 
was here that hundreds of pounds were 
bought and sold, fortunes made and 
lost, and tons of marijuana made brief 
appearances on their way to sold-out 
engagements elsewhere. It was here 
that the smuggling ventures were plot- 
ted, routes charted, ships and aircraft 
appraised, and prices fixed. 
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Not everyone was admitted to the 
backroom. Most of Crosby's clientele 
was definitely front-room. It was the 
professionals, the young, suede- 
jacketed dealers from Brooklyn and 
Texas, with pockets bulging with money 
and suits tailored to conceal guns, who 
penetrated the war room behind the 
arras. Crosby opened his doors at dusk, 
and locked up sometime after midnight, 
yet sometimes the scales swung till 
dawn. | soon realized that New York City 
was truly one of the world's dope-deal- 
ing capitals, with princely sums and 
princelier kilos passing from hand to 
hand like quills at a treaty-signing. All 
that was missing was the ticker tape and 
the visitors’ gallery. 

Crosby's level of dealing required a 
fatalism that a zen monk would have 
envied. His wholesale customers were 
arrested and imprisoned with clocklike 
regularity, robbed of thousands of dol- 
lars, lost ‘more in violent competition 
with each other, and endured it all with 
shrugs and smiles. The money came 
quick, went quicker, and Crosby himself 
was as big a plunger as any of them. 

If he didn’t lose it on the ponies or ball 
games, he might lose it as he did one 
unfortunate night about a year after we 
met. | was dropping in several times a 
week by then, and occasionally | would 
drive a short errand for Crosby, when the 
‘small truck he employed was busy else- 
where. That night, Crosby was sum- 
moned to a rendezvous in New Jersey, a 
transaction ordinarily in Curt’s baili- 
wick, but Curt had been apprehended 
running his station wagon across the 
Mexican border, panels crammed with 
fresh Zihautecas weed, two weeks be- 
fore. Grosby was desperate to raise 
Curt’s bail before police enquiries could 
reach New York, and the New Jersey 
deal called for fifty pounds of Moroccan 
hash. The buyers were fellows I'd seen 
often enough at Crosby's, a boisterous 
collection of tattooed motorcycle 
toughs who specialized in sales to 
young dockworkers and minor hustlers 


‘Princely sumsand 
princelierkilos 

passed from hand to hand 
likequills 
atatreaty-signing. 
Alithatwas missing 

was thetickertape 
andthevisitors’gallery. ? 


in the Elizabeth-Newark area. One even- 
ing a terrific row had erupted in the 20th 
Street back room and Mickey had to 
intervene with the house .38. The biker’ 
complaints that they were being bilked 
subsided into sidelong glances and 
white knuckles, but there were no more 
problems at Crosby's after that. The 
Jerseyites seemed nice enough when 
they weren't claret-brave or jammed on 
reds. 

Domi was to drive a van to Jersey City, 
where the bikers were waiting in a 
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deserted garage they employed to “re- 
construct” motorcycles. Driving behind 
in the follow-up car, | asked Crosby if all 
was secure. 

“Curt’shad some problems with them, 
but nothing too serious, and there 
haven't been any swindles lately. This 
one looks clean and we need the in- 
come.” He was unusually sober. We 
wheeled into an unlit, decrepit district of 
Jersey City, tailing the truck at a dis- 
tance. One of the bikers signalled Domi 
toward a dirty brick structure that listed 
precariously over the trash-littered 
street. On signal the garage door raised 
and Domi swerved inside. We parked in 
the adjoining alley and ducked under the 
door as it swung down. The apparent 
chieftain tore open one of the cardboard 
boxes, held up a slab and announced, 
“It’s the same stuff.” He turned to 
Crosby and demanded, “Is it all here?” 

“Nice place you have here,” Crosby 
sniffed. He toed a pile of discarded cycle 
parts and dropcloths. “Who's your dec- 
orator?” He turned to the leadership, a 
man twice his size. “Everything's ready. 
Shall we count our money?” The big one 
hesitated; a knock on a side door froze 
everyone for an instant. Then the door 
flew open and two short shotgun barrels 
poked in, followed by two ugly brutes in 
leather and chains. One of Crosby's 
erstwhile customers dived for the front 
door, encountering more greaseballs 
with’ fowling pieces. We were sur- 
rounded. 

“Oh, fuck,” said the chieftain. “It's the 
Road Dogs from Trenton.” 

“Thank goodness," Crosby said a 
ly. “I felt certain it was the Jersey City 
constabulary.” 

We were forced to the wall and frisked 
for our money and weapons—the chief- 
tain was toting a Luger—quicker than 
you could say, “Peace and love.” With a 
roar, the Road Dogs vanished with our 
dope and money in the direction of the 
Turnpike. 

The usual bitter recriminations en- 
sued. Crosby was convinced that he'd 
been double-crossed. He accused the 
biker leader of being in on the heist. 
They exchanged hot words and Domi 
moved to Crosby's side in a martial 
stance at one point, but the simple fact 
was that nothing could be proved and 
there was nothing to do but go home. 

“Thirty-seven thousand dollars,” 
Crosby kept muttering on the way home. 
“Thirty-seven thousand dollars. What a 
fool lam." When I dropped him off at his 
loft, he thanked me and thrust his head 
inside the car. 

“The Road Dogs from Trenton?” he 
sighed, shaking his head 


The Jersey fiasco was a disaster for 
Crosby, but it didn’t put him out of busi- 
ness. Curt spent an additional month in 
jail, but the front-roomers never knew. 
At the bar, it was business as usual, but 
business of a different sort than Jersey 
and Texas. Ounces, quarter-pounds of 
the finest in town, and lots of joking and 
conversation. On weekends, when 
Crosby would stay open late for the 
swells, anything was likely to happen. 
For example, Crosby was no lady’s man, 
but one night one of his customers, a 


renowned Italian couterier, brought 
down a gaggle of uptown mannequins 
who were obviously out fora good romp. 

‘Crosby had been tippling, as was his 
custom after hours, at a neighborhood 
talian bar frequented by mobsters and 
their relations. When he returned, he 
found Curt, who had only been out of jail 
a few days, chasing two young lovelies 
around the bar. Nucci, the fashion 
mogul, was cavorting in the pickle barrel 
bathtub with a bawdy redhead who 


6‘Oh, fuck,’ 

said the chieftain. 

‘It’s the Road Dogs 
fromTrenton.’ 

‘Thank goodness,’ 

Crosby saidacidly. 

‘I feltcertainitwasthe 
Jersey City constabulary hd 


couldn't keep her hands off him. | was 
receiving the best of the youngest miss, 
a strawberry blonde named Alexis 
whose specialty was modeling panty- 
hose. One of Nucci’s consorts cajoled 
Crosby into joining her on the floor, but 
Crosby dumped out a bag of loose reefer 
and they took their pleasure amidst a 
carpet of Colombian. Then Nucci's an- 
tics overturned the pickle barrel, and a 
torrent of water poured over us all. We 
spent the rest of the night mopping the 


e went on, Crosby's became 
more popular than ever, and you might 
meet almost anyone bellied up to the 
bar. Musicians, school teachers, glitter 
types, clergy, sanitation men, haber- 
dashers, hippies, feminists, gays, 
straights, radicals, politicians, artists 
and writers like myself mingled in har- 
mony once Domi’s elevator admitted us 
to the big room. The pot market was 
bullish, and Crosby was obviously re- 
covering his losses to the Road Dogs 
and more. However, Curt has assumed a 
haggard, thin look after three years of 
uninterrupted dealing. The necessity for 
him to be in five places at once had led to 
a sharpening appetite for a small but 
steady amount of rock cocaine. 

Crosby had to assume more and more 
of the wholesale duties as business ex- 
panded, and Mickey and the Filipinos 
did solos at the bar. At one point, 
Crosby disappeared entirely for two 
weeks and when he reappeared he had 
an amusing story to tell: 

He had gone to Hermosilla to arrange 
delivery of a large quantity of weed. A 
snag developed in paying off the feder- 
ales to load the plane, and while the 
intermediaries haggled, Crosby bi- 
vouaced in a nearby hotel, waiting for 
the single phone call that would consu- 
mate the deal. A few hours became a few 
days, and the constant phone vigil, the 
scratchy toilet paper, the black and 
white TV and the steady stream of cer- 
veza and chili to Crosby's room rendered 
him hoco loco. “My only contact with 
the outside world was the night porter 


who brought in room service. After a 
week, | was convinced he was one of the 
Road Dogs from Trenton. After two 
weeks, leaving the hotel room felt like 
exiting a decompression chamber.” The 
plane trip wasn’t in the cards, but 
Crosby's connection gave assurances 
he'd get the erstwhile smuggler to the 
U.S. one way or another. 

Two days later, a cashmere sweater- 
clad Crosby entered the United States 
astride a gamy burro, leading a string of 
ten pot-laden beasts of burden across 
the Rio Grande. 

“I felt like Jesus riding into Jeru- 
salem,” chortled Crosby, “but | brought 
in a lot more weight than He did.” He 
patted the burro bags at his feet. The 
television was blaring again, the pen- 
nant playoff was on, and | remember it 
was the fifth inning of Baltimore versus 
Oakland. | think the Orioles were ahead 
1-0. It was a slow night for achange, and 
only a handful of customers were pres- 
ent to hear Crosby's tale. The bell rang 
downstairs and | heard Domi easing the 
elevator down the shaft 

It seemed as though only a few 
seconds had elapsed when the elevator 
doors burst open and a small army of 
smartly dressed men with large aut 
matics fanned out into the room in mi 
tary fashion covering us and barking, 
“This is not a ripoff. We are federal 
narcotics agents. Put up your hands and 
freeze. 

‘One of them was holding a gun to 
Domi's temple. Mickey studied them, 
wide-eyed, and slowly raised his hands. 
The rest of us did likewise. 

“OK, Crosby, where's the stuff!” one 
of the feds shouted. Crosby gestured to 
the bar covered with about twenty 
pounds of assorted types of gage, and 
behind him, to the wholesale room 
stacked with trunks and boxes of the 
stuff, and smiled. 

“I think you'll find what you're lool 
for all over, gentlemen,” Crosby sald 
coolly. “Have a menu and sit down. 
There's no need for these guns, | assure 


‘¢Twodayslater 

Crosby entered the U.S. 
astride agamy burro, 
leadingastring often Pot: 
laden beasts of burden. ? 


you.” Crosby handed a sheaf of menus 
to the fed nearest, who took them warily. 

A swarthy man stepped up to Crosby 
and introduced himself. “My name is 
Special Agent Magglione, of the Drug 
Enforcement Agency. Everyone here is 
under arrest for possession of mari- 
juana.” He then produced a small card 
from his wallet and quickly recited our 
rights from it. We were handcuffed and 
the agents did, indeed, sit down at the 
bar and paw through the marijuana at the 
table and stare at the menu with wonder. 


Meanwhile other agents gathered up all 
the marijuana and stacked it in the 
center of the room. 

“OK Crosby. We don’t want to tear the 
place apart. Where's the heroin?” 

We ail looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. “Heroin?” somebody squeaked. 

“Yeah, the doojie. Where's it stashed? 
Save us sometime. We'll find it anyway.” 

Crosby stepped up to Magglione and 
addressed him. “Sir, you'll find no 
heroin here. This is hardly a shooting 
gallery, as the Daily News would put it,” 
hehuffed. 

‘An agent slapped Crosby across the 
face, hesitated, and then slapped him 
again in the other direction. 

‘Cut the crap, smartass,” he snapped 
“We're not kidding around.” Another 
agent stepped up to Mickey and, without 
warning, punched him in the solar 
plexus. Mickey crumpled on the floor. 

“You! Wiseguy! Youknow where it is.” 

Several more agents began to raise 
their hands. | thought one of them was 
going to slug me with his pistol barrel, 
when I heard Magglione. 

“All right, all right. That's enough of 
that. We're not animals, after all. Let's 
give this place a thorough search and get 
the hell out of here.” 

Just then, the bell rang from down- 
stairs. One of the agents grabbed me 
and put me on the elevator. Clumsily, he 
maneuvered the elevator down to the 
ground floor, and had me open the door. 
Two stoned hippies greeted us. 

Hey man, where's Domi?” one asked, 
smiling and starting to come in 

“Whadda you guys want?” 

The two looked the agent up and down 
carefully. “We came for some stuff from 
Crosby,” the other longhair said. 

“Well, Crosby isn’t here.” 

“We'd like to go in anyway,” he 
insisted. 

“No, you wouldn't,” growled the 
agent. "Now run along, before | give you 
some nice bracelets to wear.” He held up 
a pair of handcuffs and jangled them. 
The two hippies vanished as the agent 
guffawed. | laughed, too. Then he 
stopped laughing and stared at me. “I 
don’t know what you got to laugh about, 
buddy,” he said. 

The agents took about an hour to load 
all the pot, the scales, the calculators, 


the rolling machines and kilo presses, 
the heating apparatus for hash oil, the 
ledgers, the narghiles, the thuribles, 


and the gasogenes into their vans. By 
the time they finished, Crosby's wasn't 
much more than a work of very con- 
ceptual art, 

Curt, who'd been out on another 
Jersey run, returned when only Crosby 
and | and four other agents were in the 
loft, waiting for an extra Black Maria to 
convey us to the hoosegow. Magglione 
dispatched one agent for coffee and 
didn't give us any. They were sitting 
around drinking their coffee and ex- 
pressing their awe and disgust at the 
grandeur of the operation when we heard 
a key turn in a lock and Curt walked in. 

“Excuse me,” he bleated after a 
moment, ‘tis this the fifth floor? I'm 
looking for the Ace Photographic 
Studio.” 

“Frisk him,” ordered Magglione. Two 


agents slammed Curt against a wall and 
relieved him of $4,000, which they duly 
entered on the list of confiscated items; 
then, forgetting he'd let himself in with a 
key, let him go. 

"Go home to Mama,” teased Mag- 
glione. 
“Yes, officer,” said Curt, “thank you, 


Get lost.” 
“Yes sir. Thank you, sir.” 
The van finally came and they herded 


OK Crosby. 

Where’s theheroin?’ 
‘Heroin?’ 

somebody squeaked.” 


Crosby and me inside for the long ride 
uptown. To enter the DEA offices in the 
Ford building on 57th St., we drove 
through an underground garage and 
took an elevator to the DEA complex, 
where the agents inserted small plastic 
1.D. cards in a slot to open the door. 
There was a black cleaning woman 
inside who paused to cluck her tongue 
‘over us. 

“Sure am sorry to see you boys get 
caught,” she whispered. 

“if you do windows, maybe we can 
talk business,” Crosby whispered back. 

“There’s gonna be bars on the win- 
dows where you're going, Crosby,” sald 
Magglione. “Now shut up.” 

We were questioned, cross-examined, 
and searched thoroughly. They held us 
for about six hours; they wouldn't let us 
call our attorneys but they kept us all 
together while they interrogated each 
individual in a separate room. | used the 
DEA stationery to write a letter to my 
mother which | slipped into the outgoing 
mail basket. After about six hours, they 
released everyone except Crosby, 
Mickey, and one luckless customer who 
was unwise enough to have an ounce of 
hashish secreted in her platform sole. 

It took Curt a week to raise Crosby's 
bail. I didn't see him for several months 
after that, but | heard that he had left the 
country, that he was opening a new 
place in Soho, that he was going to fight 
all the way to the Supreme Court. Cros- 
by just seemed to have vanished. Then | 
ran into him one blustery November day 
in the Battery Park, near Wall Street. He 
was feeding peanuts to squirrels, and 
wearing an open canvas trenchcoat with 
his old cashmere sweater on under- 
neath. We talked about old times and | 
asked him if he was going to be opening 
again soon. Crosby smiled enigmati- 
cally and said, “Well, I've been honking 
with some really heavy squirrels lately, 
and | understand there’s a big hollow 
tree for rent near Bethesda Fountain. On 
the other hand, | understand they're 
having some difficulty renting floor 
space at the World Trade Center. . .." 
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100,000 HEADS WHO 
HAVE PLAYED THE 1972; 1973; and 
1974 Dealer McDope Dealing Game, 
we proudly announce: the 1975 
model Dealer McDope Dealing 


Now in its third printing, the new! 


revised game will bring’ you and 
your friends evening after evening 
of fun, laughter and pleasure. The 
rules have been simplified, the pen- 
alties brought up to date with the 
current sociological climate in each| 
dealing port; and the prices reflect 
the present inflation trends. And, 
for the thousands of you who have: 
written in for them, the perverto 
rules are at last available. The game: 
retails for $10.00, the price of He 
cheap lid. For this we give you a full 
color game board, dice, 28 deal 
cards, 28 Karma Cards, 18 bust 
cards, 80 stash cards, and millions 
$f dollars of McDope’s own money, 
two sets of rules, one straight and 
one perverto; a conversion table for 
selling large amounts of Hashish; 
Opium; Marijuana; and Cocaine, 
and a large box, the lid of which 
‘excellent for cleaning weed. Give 
yourself and your friends a gift that 
‘can be enjoyed over and over again 


So, without delay send in your 
$10.00 and add $2.00 for postage. 
New sets of rules are free. Send 
$0.50 to cover post. and hand. Addi- 
#tional sets of McDope'’s money is 

yours for $2.00 postpaid (over $10 
million per set) California Residents 
please add 65 cents tax per game; 
27 cents per extra set of Money 
Make checks or money orders 
payable to Last Gasp and send with 
your name, address and zip to LAST 
GASP, 1274 Folsom, San Francisco 
CA 94103. 


ae 


Remember it's more | 
mind candy faster with LAST GASP. 
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Health 


Dr. Thomas Piemme, the Director of 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital’s Division, says that a study of 
college students has found that pot- 
smoking and sexual intercourse appar- 
ently go hand-in-hand. According to 
Piemme, eighty-five percent of grass- 
smokers questioned reported having 
sex regularly, while only thirty percent 
of the non-smokers reported that they 
regularly engaged in intercourse. 

Dr. Piemme cautioned that pot- 
smoking does not necessarily lead to 
increased sexual activity. However, he 
cited another study which found that 
sixty-eight percent of the marijuana 
smokers questioned reported that pot 
increased their sexual enjoyment 
Piemme added that eighty-three per- 
cent of hash-smokers surveyed reported 
that hash definitely enhanced their sex 
lives. 

In a related story, the Harvard Medi- 
cal School recently published a study 
refuting earlier claims that chronic 
marijuana use can lower the sexual 
potency in males by diminishing the 
level of plasma testosterone. The Har- 
vard study is the only scientifically- 
controlled research into the relationship 
between marijuana use and male sexual 
functioning. The researchers found “no 
statistically significant change in plas- 
ma testosterone levels” as a result of 
heavy marijuana use. 


Papua New Guinea health officials have 
issued a cancer warning to one-tenth of 
the world’s population—the more than 
three hundred million people who chew 
betel nuts. The betel nut is a mild stim- 
ulant derived from the fruit of the areca 
palm, and its use is economically and 
socially entrenched throughout south- 
ern Asia, Now health authorities say 
that chewing the nuts may cause cancer 
‘of the mouth in regular users. Although 
they plan a campaign to advertise the 
danger, no ban on the betel nut is con- 
templated as the crop is economically 
important to both grower and retailer 


Scientists are studying the effects of a 
drug called lorzepam which seems to 
erase memories permanently. 

One use for lorzepam is in the operat- 
ing room. Patients given intravenous 
injections of lorzepam can remain 
awake, which is beneficial to the sur- 
geon. But they have no later recall of 
the operation. 

Some doctors also think lorzepam 
will be useful in therapy to help patients 
forget traumatic experiences. Lorzepam 
has been available abroad under the 
trade name Atiban for several years 


A panel of fifty leading British psychol- 
‘ogists and scientists has predicted that 
sex, alcohol, gambling, food, and 
drugs will be obsolete sources of plea- 
sure by the year 2003. Dr. Mike Smith of 
the University of Wales says that the 
physical pleasures derived from these 
traditional sources will soon be avail- 
able to everyone from a small portable 
device that will send electrical impulses 
to the brain's pleasure centers. The 
panel's study, called the “Delphi Poll” 
(on the future of psychology, also pre- 
dicted that within the next century 
schools and textbooks will become 
things of the past; memory tapes will 
be available to transfer millions of ideas 
and facts to the human brain in just a 
few minutes. 


According to Dr. Wilbert Aranow, Uni- 
versity of California cardiologist, per- 
sons with heart trouble should abstain 
from smoking marijuana before exer- 
cising. An ordinary cigarette and a 
joint, according to the study, produce 
similar levels of carbon monoxide, 
which displaces oxygen from hemo- 
globin. However, Aranow found THC to 
be stronger in its effect on the car 
vascular system than nicotine. Both 
drugs increase the myocardial demand 
for oxygen but not the supply, causing 
a change in blood pressure and heart 
rate. In Aranow’s experiment, the 
amount of THC in an average joint ef- 
fectively reduced the amount of exer- 
cise a person with heart trouble can 
take before experiencing chest pain. 
However, a period of abstinence from 
marijuana (including avoiding the soci- 
ety of other smokers in enclosed 
spaces) before any strenuous activity 
should leave the smoker gasping no 
more than usual afterwards. 


Tetrahydracannibinol (THC), the psy- 
choactive ingredient in marijuana and 
hashish, may retard the spread of can- 
cer, medical researchers at the College 
of Virginia in Richmond recently report- 
ed. At any rate, it seems to work for 
mice. 

Doctor Richard Carchman supervised 
a group of pharmacologists who treated 
cancer-ridden rodents with injections of 
THC. The THC apparently “slowed the 
growth of lung tumors, a mammary tu- 
Mor and a virus-induced leukemia” and 
thus “significantly prolonged the lives 
of the animals afflicted with the ill- 
ness.” The THC-dosed mice survived 36 
percent longer than a control group of 
cancerous mice who were denied the 
Subcutaneous treatments of THC. 

The Virginia researchers also found 
that smoking marijuana may relieve the 
depression of cancer patients. 


Low 


In Washington, D.C., Superior Court 
Judge David L. Norman ruled that pres- 
ent penalties for marijuana possession 
constituted cruel and unusual punish- 
ment and as such were unconstitution- 
al. Since this decision he has dismissed 
or postponed every case that has come 
before him. The deluge of government 
appeals has become so heavy that Ap- 
peals Court judges have requested that 
Norman postpone his future cases in- 
stead of dismissing them. Norman, 
who made his ruling on April 24, has 
indicated that he will declare the pot 
laws unconstitutional on other grounds 
should the Appeals Court reverse his 
ruling. Attorneys for approximately 100 
defendants have filed motions for dis- 
missal after Norman's ruling and, as 
motions judge, Norman has dismissed 
52 marijuana cases before the courts. 

‘And the U.S. Attorney's office in 
Washington, D.C. has begun a program 
aimed at preventing first-offenders in 
pot raps from becoming second of- 
fenders. To “qualify” for the program, 
first offenders must have been arrested 
with less than a half ounce in their pos- 
session. They are not prosecuted. The 
rehabilitation consists of a tour of the 
F.B.I. building, five hours watching a 
criminal trial, and a compulsory essay 
on the criminal justice system, and at- 
tendance at an hour long “rap session” 
Average attendance at the sessions is 
twenty persons. The program is being 
run in cooperation with the D.C. Nar- 
cotics Treatment Administration. 


After tnree hours of deliberation a 


federal grand jury in Alton, Ill., found 
ten narcotics agents and policemen as- 
signed to the Federal Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) innocent of charges of 
violating the constitutional rights of 
several Colinsville, Ill., families whose 
homes were broken into in botched 
drug raids last spring. 

The Collinsville raids became nation- 
al headlines when it was revealed that 
in the space of four days the DEA 
agents had entered six homes in the 
small (15,000 population) town without 
warrants, and had threatened the lives 
and families of Herbert Goglotto and 


Donald Askew. The raiders reportedly 
ransacked the homes, drank liquor, and 
swore. The Giglottos have since ap- 
peared on the Dick Cavett show and 
told a national audience of their night of 
terror. 

The officers were charged with viola- 
tion of Title 18 of the U.S. Code which 
makes it a misdemeanor for a police- 
man to deprive a person of his or her 
rights by entering a home without war- 
rants or probable cause. To be found 
guilty, the policernan must be found to 
have wilfully violated the law. However, 
Government prosecutors were unable to 
establish that the officers had wilfully 
violated the Giglottos’ or Askews’ 
rights, and their case was weakened by 
Herbert Giglotto’s refusal to take the 
stand. 

Defense lawyers pointed out that 
damage suits totalling over $4 million 
are now pending against the officers 
and maintained that the error was pure- 
ly accidental—a matter for civil court 
and not a criminal trial. Evidence re- 
vealed that persons who had lived at 
four of the six homes were convicted of 
drug charges as a result of the investi 
gation. There are still five felony counts 
to be tried against some of the defend- 
ants for perjury and obstruction of 
justice. 

The defendants claimed at one point 
that they were railroaded by the Justice 
Department under pressure from presi- 
dential hopeful Sen. Charles Percy (R.- 
mh) 


In an unusual turnabout, a narcotics 
officer has been jailed for refusing to re- 
veal his sources, a procedure usually re- 
served for reporters. Detective David 
McClelland of Florissant, Missouri re- 
cently cited “informer's privilege” in 
refusing to reveal the names of two 
women informants who gave him inform- 
ation on drug traffic and drug-related 
murders. 

The court refused to accept McClel- 
land’s argument and ordered him to tell 
the grand jury the women’s identities 
When he refused, he was jailed for con- 
tempt of court. 

The detective was released six hours 
later by an order from the appeals court 
that will hear McClelland's case for ap- 
peal. He is now free for the time being, 
andcontinues to insist that he cannot re- 
veal the informants’ names because they 
fear they will be murdered. 

The Florissant City Council has com- 
mended McClelland onhisstand, andthe 
city attorney says he'll appeal all the way 
to the state supreme court if necessary. 
Ohio and Arkansas courts have already 
ruled that policemen don’t have to identi- 
fyinformantstoagrand jury. Ed 
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COCAINE 


“We are like those kids who strain 
their backs pulling @ toy cart up a 
slope for the absurd and short-lived 
enjoyment which the downhil slide 
will provide,” (page 21) 
Pitigrli's mordant wit and light 
headed cynicism has had to wait for 
rediscovery by the drug energized 
consciousness of the 70's, while 
Fitzgerald's Great Gatsby and Hem. 
ingway’s The Sun Also Rises found 
immediate success among alcohol- 
influenced contemporaries. Appear. 
ing one year before Crowley's Diary 
of a Drug Fiend, Pitigrilli's Cocaine 
combines occult sensuelism andl jour. 
nalistic realism to give avivid picture 
Of the cocaine crazed demimonde of 
the Parisian 1920's. 
Provocatively illustrated by Jim Osborne. 
288 Pos 7x4% — $ 3.50 


Price includes sales tax and postage. 
Individual orders must include payment. 
(Stores and distributors inquire.) 


SEND ORDERS TO: 
ANDSOR PRE 


3431 RINCON ANNEX 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 94119 


Books 


THE SECRET WAR AGAINST DOPE by 
Andrew Tully (New York: Coward, Mc- 
Cann, and Geohagen, $7.95) and NARK! 
by Joe Eszterhas (San Francisco: 
Straight Arrow Books, $7.95) Andrew 
Tully, a Washington- 
based author whose 
previous titles in- 
clude The FBI's Most 
Famous Cases, 
White Tie and Dag- 
ger, and Treasury 
Agent, doubtless 
writes at a desk clut- 
tered with Official 
Reports and Agency 
Fact Sheets that 
champion the U.S. Customs Bureau's 
courageous battle against slimy drug 
smugglers, for he writes “this book is 
about good guys and bad guys. The 
author is on the side of the good guys 
The reader will search in vain for social- 
worker asides about the pusher driven to 
his vicious trade by poverty or by an 
unsympathetic parent or because he 
couldn't get along with his teddy bear. 
He has no redeeming virtues. He de- 
serves only our cold, fearful contempt.” 
Yet Tully acknowledges his grudging 
admiration forthe Corsican smack czars 
—a respect he shares with many nar- 
cotics agents and officials for whom, 
after all, the cop-and-robbers games 
they play (on an international scale with 
unlimited expense accounts) would be 
impossible without some redoubtable 
foes, or at least the public belief in their 
malefic existence 
Tully details case after case in which 
heinous grass or smack traffickers (he 
seldom distinguishes between the two) 
are brought to justice by dedicated 
Customs agents and their allies. He 
fattens his book with a blizzard of 
Dragnet details. The unequivocal myth- 
ology of drug law enforcement enables 
Tully to put forth such fantasies as this 
description of a smuggler: despite 
@ preoccupation with his well-built 
Physique, he was a periodic cocaine 
user, which probably explained why he 
had a nasty habit of slugging people in 
the middle of a friendly conversation.” 
Rolling Stone hot- 
shot Joe Eszterhas 
reports the same 
game from quite an- 
other point of view. 
Nark! surveys the ef- 
forts of ambitious 
officials, publicity- 
hungry cops, and 
vicious nares whose 
“macabre lusts forthe death forces” find 
expression in the busting, brutalization, 
and even murder of small-time dealers, 
users, “suspects,” dissidents, and 
anyone else who happens to incur their 
repressive wrath. Eszterhas goes behind 
the badges of the narcs; of Sgt. Neal 


Purcell, whose crusade against Timothy 
Leary and the Brotherhood of Eternal 
Love was a personal vendetta largely 
based on fantasy; and the army of narcs 
whose aerial assault on a poor hippie 
with a small grass stash escalated into 
a mini-My Lai before the victim was 
dispatched with a bullet in the back 
Especially devastating is his portrait of 
informer Sandy White, a hostile ex- 
junkie and shock treatment vet (“elec- 
trode casualty”) who brags of busting 
hundreds of friends, lovers, and casual 
acquaintances, and finally turned on 
even her narc friends by providing 
Eszterhas with some of his most dis- 
turbing information on the inner lives of 
somenarcs.—Joe Kane 


WHITE SUBWAY by William Burroughs 
(Aloes Books, 21, Carleton Road, Lon- 
don N7, U.S. price $3.95) White Subway 
is a train of thought, 
rocketing in an up- 
town express sort of 
way past platforms 
fl crowded with staring, 
irridescent zombies, 
bedaubed with graf- 
fitti, and policed by 
vending machines 
that vend heroin or 
whatever dreams are made of. On its 
way, White Subway bypasses locals, 
and other trains going culturally down- 
town, and occasionally takes a turn so 
violently that the passengers are thrown 
to the floor. Pardon me for tailgating the 
metaphor, but after all, it’s not a habit 
Burroughs Is entirely innocent of him- 
self. You do have to expect a certain 
amount of repetitiveness from any junk- 
ie, even a completely rehabilitated 
littérateurof ajunkie. 

For example, Burroughs has a lot of 
favorite words, like “occlude,” as in “my 
asshole is occluding.” There are the 
repetitive hallucinations, “stretching to 
the postcard sky,” of which his novels 
are, to put it generously, constructed— 
each of them more or less original but 
simultaneously interchangeable with al- 
most any other scene in any other book. 
In short, the more you read Burroughs 
the greater grows your felling of déj& vu. 
On the other hand, that's part of his 
genius: who else has translated a life so 
bizarre into images both so meaningful 
and yet so familiar that they border on 
self-parody? Burroughs’ books, so outré 
in their relation to most of our lives, 
nonetheless give us the shock of recog- 
nition. Because he went so far out and 
because he returned fully committed to 
wage tireless war against “occluded 
nostalgia” (a function of repression in 
whatever socio-political form it takes), 
Burroughs had to invent his own 
cliches. His vocabulary locks step with 


the subtle but pervasive intrusion of his 
esoteric experience into all our relatively 
virginal worlds. His distilled science 
fiction, cowboy, and private eye sce- 
narios and his cut-up sentences, if read 
or listened to patiently, reposition the 
reader to get the old sodomist’s point: 
that heroin, habit and cure, is a libera- 
tion from idealism, rationalization, self- 
deception, and the “reality addiction” 
that makes them necessary 

This is made (sort of) clear in “The 
Beginning Is Also The End” (p. 35): “I 
am not an addict. | am the addict. The 
addict | invented to keep this show in the 
junk road. |am all the addicts and all the 
junk in the world. | am junk and | am 
hooked forever. Now| am using junk as a 
basic illustration. Extend it. | am reality 
and | am hooked, on, reality. Give me an 
old wall and a garbage can and | can by 
God sit there forever. Because 1 am the 
wall and | am the garbage can. But | need 
someone to sit there and look at the wall 
and the garbage can. That is | need a 
human host. 

This is a very able personification of 
maya, or the reality principle, or addic- 
tion: whatever its proper name, the 
unlovely delusion that exists only for 
those who are deluded by it, those who. 
“ive” by the posthumous pursuit of ful- 
fillment through purchase, whether of 
heroin, television, whatever. Burroughs 
has been putting down that trip for thirty 
years 

Liberated from the algebra of need, 
nothing exists but thought. In that vac~ 
uum Burroughs’ fragmentary word pic- 
tures and even more fragmentary cut-up 
sentences make some kind of sense. 
They are often hilarious (although noth- 
ing in White Subway—or anything else 
he’s written — compares with Naked 
Lunch in this respect), eloquent in the 
weird Jacobean-junkie imagery (“twist- 
ed coat on a bench between worlds”), 
and uncanny in the rabbinical monotone 
of Burroughs’ own voice. White Subway 
is a collection of short pieces from little 
magazines published between 1959 and 
1965; vintage crazy Burroughs. If you 
can find it, own it —Eric Kibble 


CEREMONIAL CHEMISTRY: THE 
RITUAL PERSECUTION OF DRUGS, 
ADDICTS, AND PUSHERS by Thomas 
Szasz(New York: Anchor Press/Double- 
day, $6.95) A psychoanalyst and profes- 
sor of psychiatry, Dr. 
Szasz has earned a 
national reputation 
by excoriating the 
psychic witchdoc- 
tors. Ceremonial 
Chemistry is his 
onoclastic at- 


THOMA’ 

SZASZ_ 
EREMONIAL 

CHEMI 


tenth 
tack on the church of 
medicine and some 
of its most cherished 
mumbo-jumbo 


“We have,” he writes, “managed to 
replace racial, religious, and military 
coercions and colonialisms, which now 
seem to us dishonorable, with medical 
and therapeutic coercions and colonial- 
isms, which now seem to us 


honorable.” 

Szasz argues the idea that man can- 
not live without religion. In the Western 
world, science and the general welfare 
have replaced God as objects of wor- 
ship. Yet, although the faith has 
changed, the ritual has not. One ritual 
is the exorcism of evil—the persecution 
‘of scapegoats. Among the new scape- 
goats are drugs, drug users, and 
sellers. In Szasz” view, control is the 
dominant motive of the witchdoctors of 
this religion of social welfare through 
coercion and the acceptance of this 
coercion leads only to an increasing 
feeling of alienation and helplessness 
as the individual is removed further and 
further from responsibility for his acts. 

Szasz includes a very useful appendix 
of the history of the promotion and 
prohibition of drugs from 5000 B.C. to 
the present.—Michael Perkins 


MAN AND MARIJUANA: SOME AS- 

PECTS OF THEIR ANCIENT RELATION- 

‘SHIP by Mark David Merlin (Rutherford, 

N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Press, $8.00) and THE GOURMET 

GUIDE TO GRASS by Mahash Isyruhash 

and Garry Rusoff (New York: Pinnacle 

Books, $1.50) Man and Marijuana traces 

the hemp plant to its 

earliest recorded ori- 

gins, and then some. 

Having thrived as a 

wild weed in Central 

Asia centuries before 

man discovered its 

utility, cannabis sa- 

tiva was scattered 

throughout vast con- 

tinental tracts by the 

Jagencies of nature; 

wind, water, birds and bees. Nitrogen 

ich Soil helped stir its growth. And be- 

cause of its weedy tenacity marijuana 

competed successfully with other forms 
of plant life. 

Ice Age humans did not at first get 

high on hemp. Too busy with their own 

survival struggle, they wove its fibers 


into crude nets and caught food fish. 


They caulked their huts with hemp. And 
when hunger left them no other choice, 
they ate the plant. 

Perhaps this first taste prompted 
serious cultivation.. Merlin has man- 
aged to unearth several interesting com- 
ments by early users. “Pliny,” he writes, 
“probably was alluding to hemp when he 
referred to the Gelotophyllis (the laugh- 
ing leaf), which he said came from Bac- 
tria, an ‘ancient country in the north- 
eastern part of modern Afghanistan or in 
the general area of central Asia!” To the 
ancient Chinese the weed was a “liber- 
ator of sin" and yet “a delight giver.” And 

the early indus civilization lacked 
scribes, the later Hindus frequently 
referred to bhang as the gift of God 
Shiva 

Man and Marijuana is a diffuse and 
awkward study. Merlin’s catholicity of 
research bring grass into the focuses of 
morphology, ecology, botany and his- 
tory, but Man and Marijuana is poorly 
written, roughly edited, and confusing 
and often unreadable. 
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At the other end of 
this pole is Garry 
Rusoff. Enjoy your- 
self, he shouts, as if 
one needed to be 


yelled at. Rusoff's 
‘obsessive adoration 
of the weed out- 
weighs whatever wit 


he chose to apply to 

it. A “supplicant at 

Queen Tetra’s altar" 

(his term), Rusoff 
serves as high priest one moment, court 
jester the next. Like Merlin, he takes the 
reader on an occasional scholarly jaunt. 
That he knows his dope there is no 
doubt. But he insists too often on cute- 
ness and cleverness to ram home his 
points: 

“Africans accepted the hemp plant 
eagerly," he relates. “The sacred tomb of 
Sid Hidi is somewhere in the mountains 
of Morocco. If you get there before me, 
give his spirit my fondest and have a 
blow forme. 

But this guide is not without its pleas- 
ant detours. Its how-to sections are 
short and easy to follow. Growing, 
storing, stashing, and cleaning hemp 
are often imaginatively covered. And the 
many methods of its consumption are 
described at length. Twenty-eight rec- 
ipes for preparing grass for ingestion are 
listed in The Gourmet Guide. While this 
reviewer has taste-tested but two (ma- 
joon candy and chili con cannabis) the 
remainder, in print at least, stimulated 
salivation. Rusoff’s unnecessary evan- 
gelism for marijuana is to be applauded, 
ifonly politely —Steve Block 


LEGAL HIGHS produced by Twentieth- 
Century Alchemist (San Francisco: 
Level Press. $2.00) Legal Highs is de- 
scribed as “a concise 
encyclopedia of legal 
S252 |herbs and chemicals 
E with psychoactive 
properties,” and so it 
is. It promises to tell 
“where to obtain 
them and how to use 
them,” and it does. It 
also supplies the no- 
menclature, chemis- 
try or botany, manner 
of ingestion, known effects, possible 
dangers, and suppliers of seventy-four 
distinct varieties of stimulants, depres- 
sants, intoxicants, and assorted de- 
stroyants of varying potency, arranged 
in alphabetical order from adreno- 
chrome semicarbazone and alpha- 
chloralose to yage, yohimbine, and 
yohimbine hydrochloride. The differ- 
ence between the last two is what the 
lightning bug is to the lightning— 
something the reader will have to dis- 
cover for him or herself through diligent 
reading or experiment, whichever comes 
last 

Readers of Hamlet will be glad to 
learn that there is a good narcotic use 
for wormwood, available in dried herbs 
and viable seeds. Nor need devotees of 
T.S. Eliot's “Ash Wednesday” worry 


any longer why the three white leopards 


lingered under the “juniper” tree— 
apparently, they moved about in an 
“agitated, ‘dizzy manner for several 


minutes” before they “collapsed in a 
hypnotic trance” (I quote Legal Highs). 
Of course, they'd have done as well 
with catnip, sez Legal Highs—but who 
wants feline frenzy? Well, there's more 
than one way to skin a khat (or Catha 
edulis, the powerful euphoriant avail- 
able from the Redwood Seed Company, 
whose address, like that of all 
suppliers, is given in Legal Highs). 
—Eric Kibble 


TRUCKER'S BIBLE (RELEASE, 1 Elgin 
Ave., London W9, England, $2.00) The 
Trucker's Bible is one 
‘of the by-fruits of 
RELEASE, a benevo- 
lent society of Eng- 
hishmen and women 
who since 1967 have 
been the most organ- 
ized foes of repres- 
AJsive drug laws in 
rae @] Britain. More than a 
ye BES few Britons and for- 
eigners who have 
been extended the hospitality of Her 
Majesty's gaols have RELEASE to thank 
for the decadence and intoxication that 
subsequently befell them. 

Founded in 1967 by Rufus Harris and 
Caroline Coon, among others, and 
helped through some rocky passes by 
charitable Londoners like Mr. Mick 
Jagger, RELEASE has grown up along 
with drug use itself in Britain 

In mid-1967 RELEASE established a 
twenty-four-hour emergency telephone 
service (01-603-8654) to help people ar- 
rested on drug charges. Since then their 
legal services have grown considerably 
abortion counseling, tenants’ rights, 
and immigration problems are only afew 
of the current hassles people bring to 
RELEASE every day. RELEASE also 
anticipated Britain's entry into the Com- 
mon Market by spawning RELEASE- 
Hamburg and RFHL-Sweden. These are 
the founding members of the inter- 
national conference that will be known 
as INTER-RELEASE: The International 
Conference of Innovative Services for 
Youth 

Nothing could be more innovative than 
the Trucker's Bible. A Baedeker for the 
dope smuggler and hip tourist, the Bible 
enumerates the penalties for drug of- 
fences (and the best ways of dealing 
with them) in 133 countries, along with 
some information of a more general 
nature on the penology of the non- 
English-speaking peoples (barbaric, 
mainly). There are also succinct chap- 
ters on luggage, mail, dealing with con- 
suls and local lawyers, and so on. It 
won't keep you from being busted, but it 
lets you know what you're up against 
Fits in your pocket, too. 

The Trucker’s Bible isonly one of many 
valuable publications available from 
RELEASE, who will send you their cata- 
logue on request (send them a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope). —E. Kibble 
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Many dopers have a great regard for 
Disney films. Of course, Disney anima- 
tion is very accomplished, technically, 
even though the enduring characters are 
saccharine and oversimple. Give me the 
mantric monotony of Farmer Gray or the 
jazz-synched, polymorphous perversity 
of Betty Boop, even with their runny 
black-and-white, jerky frames, and 
scratchy sound, instead of the anal- 
sadistic antics of Micky and Goofy any 
day. Even Disney's racist vignettes fail 
to excite much rancor, as anybody who's 
seen Dumbo lately will agree. Disney 
created a few threatening nemeses and 
lesser grotesques—the stepmother 
Snow White, say—and when the tech- 
nical perfection became its own end—in 
the most impressionistic segments of 
Fantasia and Donald in Mathemagics 
Land—that was good, too. As Robert 
Craft said of Fantasia, Disney's anima- 
tion was a “first-rate ‘of second- 
rate music.” Oddly, this gift for gro- 
tesquerie and satire fell flattest in what 
should have been its greatest triumph: 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Alice was re-released this year to 
continue the Fantasia cult which has 
grown up since 1969. When Alice be- 
came the most popular sixteen-mill 
meter rental film on campus in 1971, it 
slowly dawned on the Disney people 
that they had a new, non-family audi- 
ence—the “high society,” if that’s the 
phrase. Alice was released on a double 
bill with Fantasia this summer, and I'm 
here to tell you that it eats dick in the ear, 
folks. 

Now, why is that? Produced in 1951, 
costing nearly three million pre-inflation 
dollars, and showcasing the world’s 


greatest animation studio at the height 
of its powers, Alice managed to become 
Disney's last and least profitable feature 
cartoon. Even Walt hated it. “It had an 
appeal to the intellect,” he said shrewd- 
ly, “without anything to appeal to the 
emotions.” 

But of course I hated even Lewis Car- 
roll's Alice until relatively late in child- 
hood, when I was given Martin Gardner's 
annotated edition, which explains all 
Carroll's recondite Victorian “jokes” and 
parodies, and makes his strange sexual 
leanings—he had an affection for pre- 
pubescent girls—pretty explicit, too. 
That was interesting. But Carroll’s don- 
nish humor, his effete whimsy, his doll- 
house conundrums, and his tea-room 
prose still leave me cold. “If you want to. 
get to somewhere else you must run at 
least twice as fast.” So what? “A grin 
without a cat” is good, but. . . | wonder 
if Disney knew that James Thurber, 
when asked to illustrate a new edition of 
Alice, replied that he would rather keep 
the charming old engravings and rewrite 
the text. 

At any rate, | must report that dopers 
will find Alice a film that abounds in 
psychoactive imagery and innuendo. 
Why, you can almost hear Grace Slick on 
the soundtrack when Alice sips from the 
“Drink Me" bottle and nibbles the “Eat 
Me” cake. It even possesses a centi- 
pedal Don Juan in the form of the cater- 
pillar who sits atop his mushroom 
smoking a hookah and persistently 
asks Alice, "Who are you?" There is also 
a simple joy in the many shots of Alice's 
panties 

In the final sequence, the Queen of 
Hearts’ trial, all the characters reappear 
and reiterate their nonsense in a hector- 
ing and staccato trial and chase se- 
quence that is as chaotic anightmare, as 
hostile a persecution fantasy, as de- 
mented a whirlpool of inescapable sub- 
conscious meaninglessness as has ever 
been filmed. In the book, Edmund Wil- 
son says, Alice “asserts and vindicates 
her own reality against a mere pack of 
cards; "in the film, unreality quadruples 
its efforts to drive her insane: the 
uncomfortable, plodding whimsy tele- 
scopes into shrill, primitive menace, 
and Wonderland becomes hell, as it 
were. Of course, some Laingian maso- 
chist is sure to insist that it is and 
always was intended to be the flip side 
of bourgeois complacency. 

By the way, the vogue for Disneyana 
theoretically increases that firm's bil- 
lionish grosses by about one third. For 
fifty years, they have been assured of the 
double patronage of present children 
and future parents; now they can rely 
upon a limitless supply of perpetual 
children as well. 
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COLD TOKES 
*Carbureted Water/Ice Pipe of 
Tough Acrylic, Burn-out proof 
Cherrywood Bowl, 12 inches 
high, red, blue, resin brown. 


MILWAUKEE MASK 
“The mask allows you to inhale 
through your mouth and nose for 
maximum effects, 

*Burn-out proof Cherrywood bowl, 
acrylic stem and flexible mask 
OMiw. Mask $6.50 

Clco.p ToKEs $10.00 

I Or Op Obr. 


A Connoisseurs Special, botn for 815.00 1 
Milw. Mask Co. 


eee rss, I 


Pat. No. 
3,815.59 


I + aa 60 port. per order 
* Prompt Shipment 


intecd | 


laa See 


liner notes, J. Milch- 

berg, who composed 

most of the music for 

this album, says of 

> one of the group's in- 

‘ struments: “The 

aA Charango is the most 

HWA, 24.) ‘native’ string instru- 

ment of South America. Each Charango 

has its own individual tone colour, that 

of the armadillo, the animal which gave 

its skin to make the sound chest of this 
instrument.” 

Although Urubamba’s music has pre- 
viously been heard on Paul Simon's 
recordings of “El Condor Pasa” and 
“Duncan,” this album of Inca music will 
be something fresh for most people—a 
quartet that plays the music of the high 
‘Andes on a variety of flutes, charangos, 
and a drum called the Bombo Leguero, 
or“mile drum”. 

Their music is based on the penta- 
tonic scale. But one needn't approach 
this music from such a formal stand- 
point. It is music that seems to flow 
effortlessly from the speakers, relying 
upon its simplistic melodies for easy 
listener communication. Each of the 
short songs is based ona simple, haunt- 
ing melody established by the flutes 
and/or charangos, while the drum pro- 
vides a skeletal rhythm. 

This first release by Urubamba in 
North America is produced by Paul 
Simon, who says he has admired the 
group since 1965, when he appeared on 
a bill with them at the Theatre de l'Est 
Parisienne in Paris. 

Approached with an open mind, Uru- 
bamba becomes a subtle but definite 
high.—Peter Sherwood 
SOUNDS AND THE ULTRA SOUNDS OF 
THE BOTTLE-NOSE DOLPHIN recorded 
and edited by John C. Lilly, M.D. 
(Folkways FX6132) To set things straight 

immediately, this is 
not a late-night mate 
to the sounds of na- 
ture record. To hu- 
man ears, dolphin 
language sounds 
much like a rachet 
noisemaker accom- 
panied by a crazed parakeet. Now this 
may be species chauvinism, especially 
since most of the sounds made by the 
bottle-nose are beyond the upper li 
of our frequency range and perceptual 
speed, but the dolphins’ repertoire is 
just not that aesthetically pleasing. This 
ig not Judy Collins and the whales. It is a 
recording of experiments in dolphin 
communication conducted in Dr. John 
Lilly's laboratories in the Virgin Islands 
and Miami. Unfortunately, Lilly narrates 
the cuts himself in a stiff and halting 
behavioral scientist's voice that cannot 
help but make the dolphins seem vi- 
brantly articulate by comparison. 
So while the album is not slick or 


entertaining, it is intriguing—because 
of the drama inherent in the human 
listener finding himself relating to the 
utterings of another species. At the end 
of Side One there is acut of two dolphins 
chatting in their usual underwater man 
ner. At normal speed this sound is 
an ever-varying series of clicks, whis- 
tles and grunts. At quarter speed, how- 
ever, the grunts turn into startlingly 
human laughter—a guttural “ha-na-na.” 

On Side Two, we listen to dolphins 
that have been communicating with 
humans for years, using their blowholes 
(nostrils) to make air-borne sounds 
when their heads are out of water. The 
bottle-nose cannot pronounce conso- 
nants this way, but they produce some 
very close, if somewhat squeaky, fac- 
similies of our vowels. You will be im- 
pressed at how precisely the dolphin 
duplicates the number of syllables spo- 
ken by a male researcher, although this 
cut runs for eight minutes which in this 
case is about five past tedium. You'll be 
amused by the playful exchanges as one 
bottle-nose imitates a female research 
er, whose higher-pitched voice the dol- 
phins favor. And you may even be 
amazed by the last cut as the dolphin 
instead of mimicking a researcher's 
“Hello,” replies with a considerate “Ow 
arou?" —Robert Lemmo 


THE WORLD OF HARRY PARTCH (Co- 
lumbia MS 7207) In his seventy-three 
years, the late Harry 
Partch heard and suc- 
ceeded in breathing a 
unique musical lan- 
guage of his own. It 
was a rich synthesis 
of materials and 
ideals from his back- 
yard and from the global village. He 
came upon a forty-three-tone scale in 
1930, and began inventing instruments 
to color this new spectrum, such as the 
chromelodeon (prepared piano), adopt- 
ed viola (thirty-seven stops to the oc- 
tave), kitharas | and II, surrogate kithara, 
bass marimba, marimba eroica, dia- 
mond marimba, gourd tree, cloud- 


chamber bowls (soft mallets on Pyrex 
carboys), spoils of war (seven brass 
artillery casings, cloud-bowls, whang- 


gun, and raspador), harmonic. cannon, 
and the xymo-xyl. He smiled at his 
adroitness in shaping sitka-spruce, red- 
wood, glass, wire, and metals, saying, 
“Lam not an instrument-builder, but a 
philosophical music man seduced into 
carpentry.” 

All the above instruments are played 
by a group of Partch’s capable and de- 
voted friends on The World of Harry 
Partch. The album is an excellent intro- 
duction to his music and breadth of 
view, as it includes “Daphne of the 
Dunes,” "Castor and Pollux, a Dance for 
Twin Rhythms of Gemini from Plectra 
and Percussion Dances,” and “Barstow: 
Eight Hitchhiker Inscriptions from a 
Highway Railing at Barstow, Califor- 
nia.” The performances are conducted 
by Danlee Mitchell, under Partch's su- 
pervision 

Harry Partch completed the largest 
part of his work at his wooded mountain 


home in Sausalito, California, working 
and playing amidst trees, wind and 
birds. He filmed performances of many 
of his works, for visually the unity of his 
aesthetic is better served. He called his 
music “corporeal,” rooting itself in all 
other arts necessary to a civilization 
Manual performance becomes function- 
al dance; the home-made instruments 
look at once exotic and starkly beauti- 
ful; the sounds complete the ritual 
magic. —Dennis Irwin 


THE KING OF HI-DE-HO Cab Calloway 
(Ace of Hearts release on British Decca) 
SB This British import 

may not beas durable 

as its ageless creator. 

It is generally hard to 

find. As soon as a 

batch arrives from 

overseas, they are 

grabbed up by collec- 

tors. The King of Hi-De-Ho features 
Cabell Calloway at his exuberant best 
scat-singing his way through lyrics that 
were never crisper. What breath control 
he had! Unfortunately, his voice deep- 
ened with age, so that towards the 
1940's he had lost it, in my opinion. The 
cuts on this album, however, all are from 
1930 and 1931, with Cab at his hottest. 
Included are “Nobody's Sweetheart,” 
“Between the Devil and Deep Blue Sea,” 

t. Louis Blues,” “Minnie the Mooch- 
er,” and “Kicking the Gong Around.” 
The last two collections deal with Min- 
nie, who becomes addicted to opium 

We know now that even in the 1930s 
the “darkies” up in Harlem were blowing 
teefers like crazy, man, and in China- 
town they were kicking the gong around. 
But were the Fleischer Brothers, for in- 
stance, aware of the implications of 
“Minnie the Moocher” when they built 
one of their most popular Betty Boop 
cartoons around it? | think not. 

“Minnie the Moocher” remains Cal- 
loway's most popular tune. It tells of 
Minnie and her “cokey” friend Smokey 
who takes her down to Chinatown and 
teaches her how to kick the gong 
around. Pretty soon the pretty kid is 
hooked and (in a verse not included on 
this album), Minnie is put with the 
erazies and winds up pushing up dai- 
sies. 

‘One of Calloway's most popular 
songs, not included in this album, is 
“Reefer Man,” which he performed with 
his orchestra (all in whiteface) in the 
Paramount film International House 
(1933), also starring W.C. Fields and 
Burns and Allen. “If he trades you dimes 
fornickels,” sings Cab, “and says water- 
melons are pickles, then you know 
you're talkin’ to that reefer man.” Per- 
haps this sort of lyric was partially re- 
sponsible for the old misconception that 
marijuana had the hallucinogenic prop- 
erties we now associate with LSD, but 
then who knows what sort of grass they 
were getting in Harlem in 1933? 

(There is also available on Columbia a 
two-record anthology of Calloway hits, 
but these are recordings of post-1930s 
and in my opinion musically inferior to 
the original recordings on the Decca 
re-issue.)—Leslie Cabarga 


GET YOUR 
CHANCE TO 
WIN 1LB. OF 
COLOMBIAN 

REEFER! 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


And find out what's happening in 
“The Dope Capitol of the Midwest” 
~Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(where marijuana smoking is 
“punished” with a $5 fine). 


SUBSCRIBE 


Start my 6 month (25 issue) sub: 
scription to the Ann Arbor SUN and 
enter my name in the Pound of Col- 
ombian Contest, Enclosed is $5.50. 

Start my 1 year (50 issue) subscrip. 
tion to the SUN and enter my name 
in the contest. Enclosed is $10.00. 

Send sample copies of the SUN. En- 
Closed is 50¢. 

Name 


Address/Street 
City/State/Zip 


Clip and send to: SUN, 603 E. William, 
M 


‘Ann Arbor, Ml. 48108 


Contest Closes 
Jan. 24 
so HURRY! 


Fara ohernalia Photography by James Gregory 


For the hip, the high, and the heavy, gift- 
giving can be one big pain. What can you 
give a guy, after all, who's sworn by a 
flickering scented and sculpted candle 
to encumber himself with no more 
worldly goods and chattels than his 
tattered rucksack will carry? Another 
necktie just won't do—and there's al- 
ways the awkward possibility he might 
think it's something to eat. No, the tra- 
ditional parcheesi sets, pipecleaners, 
bubbie bath soaps and men’s colognes, 
Crosby albums —David's or Bing’s—and 
even cordless vibrators sound an unwel- 
come note of crass commercialism amid 
your holiday cheer. Well, relax, house- 
person—your stocking filling problems 
are solved! Herewith, a High Times 
tumbrilful of groovy gratuities guaran- 
teed to grease your gal or guy for greater 
grokking. Hi-yo! 


= ‘Chic 
What's in aname? Plenty, if you'd like to 
roll your joints on a surface even slicker 
than this magazine. What you want is 
the Hightime Tray, a deftly whittled con- 
venience board that takes the spilling 
out of smoking. This product has no 
connection with High Times magazine, 
but Hightime, P.O. Box 1732, Boise, 
Idaho 63701, will be glad to cash your 
checks. In return, you'll receive the 
perfect rolling surface, a sort of Dopish 
Moderne wooden tray that holds your 
loose leaves, finished reefers, and soft 
drink or beverage in separate, easy-to- 
tell-apart compartments. Each tray is 
fashioned by the gnarled hands of 
master craftsmen, hand-finished and 
guaranteed for a lifetime of domestic 
use. Whether you prefer Natural Blond 
Maple ($15), Rustic Stained Oak ($18), or 
Natural Walnut ($20), you'll find your 
Hightime tray a conversation piece that'll 
light a fire under any sluggish rap 
session or pile of twigs. No moving 
parts and no messy cleanup afterward, 
either—just put it back on the shelf. The 
perfect stash 


Keepa 
Coca Face 
For the bookworm on the ashram, this 
season's bibliophilic bonanza is W. 
Golden Mortimer's definitive History of 
Coca, first published around the turn of 
the century and now reissued in lavish 
leather ($50) or paper covers ($8.50) by 
the Fitz Hugh Ludlow Memorial Library 
and the And/Or Press, 3431 Rincon 
Annex, San Francisco, CA 94119. The 
‘octavo shown above makes a handsome 
addition to any bookshelf or table leg, 
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and if you hollow out the pages and glue 
together the edges, it makes a swell 
stash. Helpful hint: read the book. A 
magnum summum of nineteenth-cen- 
tury cocalogy, the History of Coca links 
cocaine to Social Darwinism in Macau- 
layan matzohballs of Victorian prose. A 
must 


oo» 


= Narghiles 
The great sheiks of Arabian Deserts, 
notes Amelia B. Edwards in A Thousand 
Miles Up the Nile (1877), inhaled their 
exotic spirits, vapors, and aethers from 
“gorgeous . narghiles with long 
flexible tubes.” Now, the smoking 
splendor of Omar the Tentmaker can be 
‘ours, thanks to the efforts of a Los 
.ngeles firm of pipe makers who've set 
themselves to recreating the milieu of 
the Casbah itself in their fine series of 


commemorative ceramic pipes. The pipe 
above commemorates a caterpillar sit- 
ting on a mushroom, while others com- 
memorate a truck (with plenty of room in 
back for a bonny, bonny, stash), a toilet 
bowl, a policeman with the head of a 
swine, and the earthly form of the 


remarkable Mr. Natural. Costing no less 
than a bullet-biting $4 to a lordly twenty- 
five potatoes, the fine and distinctive 
pipes are available on the East Coast at 
Record Spectacular, 1946 Hempstead 
Turnpike, East Meadow, New York. 


The Oriental 
Power to 
Cloud 
Men's 
Lungs 
Why Chillum pipes (above) are so 
called, why they're the most popular 
pipes in Europe, why they originated in 
the first place (on the banks of the River 
Ganges, apparently), how they evolved 
to their present level of minimal con- 
venience, and why they make such 
incredibly groovy stashes, are mys- 
teries that pass all understanding and 
we haven't got the slightest idea either. 
Suffice it to say that to smoke a Chillum 
one performs a ritual twisting of wrists 
and wringing of fingers worse that the 
most improbable acrobatics in the 
Kama Sutra, and not half as much fun, 
but which, if done right, draw 
‘enough smoke to incapacitate you pro- 
perly, and that smoke will be as cool 
and mild as a chimney. in an igloo. Ex- 
tend the fore and index finger in a “V" 
(Churchillums?) to grasp the pipe, en- 
close the stem in both hands, align 
your mouth with the aperture formed by 
your thumbs, and inhale. It sounds like 


a lot of workat first, but it's easy enough 
when you get the hang of it, and mil- 
lenia of practice have made the lowly 
Hindu fantastically adept at it but little 
else. However, anything to get high, as 
they say on the banks of the River 
Ganges. The U.S. distributor is the UBC 
Grain Company of Elverson, Pa. 19520 


Music 
of the 
Spheres 
He that hath ears to hear, let him wrap 
them in Hear-Muffs, the first head- 
phones that don’t make you look like a 
refugee from The Naked Jungle. Hear- 
Muffs embrace your head the way a 
cotton patch boards a boll weevil. Avail- 
able in striped or solid scarlet, mustard, 
woad, process green, and many other 
shades of cotton velour or high pile 
acrylic, Hear-Muffs deliver the rich, full 
sounds of stereo, tapes, and even con- 
cert quad with cushy fidelity. Hear- 
Muffs cradle your recumbent cranium 
with form-fitting ease and collect valu- 
able deposits of greasy kid stuff (that’s 
why they're washable). Like regular 
earphones, they adjust to any size of 
head, and can even be squeezed tightly 
together to form a fantastic stash. Ideal 
for falling on your head! For informa- 
tion, write to Hear-Muffs, 513 Rogers 


Street, Downers Grove, Illinois 60515, or 
call (312) 852-7330. Downers Grove? 


Yourself — 
Arrest 
Yourself 

One of the better narcotics testing kits 
on the market is the Masterkit, manufac- 
tured by Western Scientific Products of 
North Hollywood, California. For only 
$39.95, you get a handsome green 
chemistry set with all the chemicals and 
instructions you need to test cocaine, 
procaine, marijuana, hashish, LSD, STP, 
amphetamines, opiates, and barbitu- 
rates. There's a test for strychnine that 
finally surpasses the tried and true 
“swallow and see” method, and the en- 
closed instruction manual which even 
you can understand provides antidotes 
for many charming old world poisons. 
Serious dealers should carry the “little 
green bag” whenever they make house 
calls (and if you empty out all the chem- 
icals, you'll havea fabu/ous stash). 

If you can't get hip to these kinds of 
kicks, you can always retreat to an ele- 
gant foulard, cravat, or neckerchief for a 
Gift of lasting value (for the Great Gatsby 
‘on your block, make it a bowtie!). You 
never know when you'll have a funeral or 
a job interview or a grand jury interroga- 
tion to go to, and besides, it makes a 
swell stash. 


taster’s choice 


99% FREEZE-DRIED 


An instrument of pleasure, 
designed with precision in mind, 
for the ultimate in portability. 
Ideal for use with “‘sniffing 
powders.”” Measures the exact 
amount every time. 


A lasting gift. 
Only....825.00 
add $1.00 
for 
handling 


THE GOOD TIMES CO 
11926 Santa Monica BI. 
Los Angeles, 

Cal. 90025 


ae 


Immediate delivery 


INFLATION FIGHTER 


The Bong from Sarah’s Family 


The world’s most beautiful and economical smoking accessory is the 
perfect gift for all your special friends this tmas. 


You only take one smooth, very very effective hit at a time from this 
combination waterpipe, supercharger and conversation piece. The 
concept is thousands of years old. Our brilliantly colored contemporary 
versions are made of high strength acrylic and come boxed with complete 
instructions and accessories 


Available at thousands of head shops, record stores, and boutiques 


around the country, or fill out the coupon below. nd it now and we'll 
send you the 16” high Spacetime 2 Bubble Bong (illustrated) right away 


‘Sarah's Family (Dept. M) A most welcome gift 

410 Ballona 

Intowowa alt 90902 for the person whofhas 
everything and we do 


Please send me __ Spacetime 2 Bongs at i 5 
$12.50 each. Enclosed is __ in mean everything. 
check or money order. 


Name —__ 


SARAH'S 


City 


2 AWN AUB 
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Trans-High 


Market 


Quotations 


The prices listed are the latest 
available, but do not necessar- 
ily reflect average prices, only 
particular prices as reported to 
us. If you believe prices to be 
inaccurate, or havo any pertin. 
ent information that will help 
us update these listings, we 
‘encourage you to send them to 
us. HIGH TIMES welcomes 
anonymous reports, but be 
specific about the area, type, 
quantity and quality of dope 
relerred to. 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA 
—BOSTON—BALTIMORE— 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Regular Mexican $15-30/o2, 
$100-200/1b. Jalisco 
Mexican $25/o7 $250. 
350/Ib. ... Guerrero Mexican 
'$250-300/Ib. ... Mexican Pur- 
ple $35.45 oz $450/ib. 
Sensemilla Mexican (lime 
green) $70-80/oz. ... $850. 
1000/1b. ‘Commercial Ja: 
maican $20.30 oz. ... $135 
225/\b.... Red Jamaican $30. 
40/02. '$250-400/ib. 
Gold Jamaican $30-50/02. 
$300-500/lb, ‘Commercial 
Colombian (earthy) $30: 
45/oz. $250-350/Ib. 
Colombian Green $35-50/or 
$275-400/Ib. ‘Sante, 
Marta Gold Colombian (in cyP 
inders or wheels, crumbly) 
$40-7 0/02. $350-500/b. 
« Wacky Weed (unavailable) 
Panamanian (exquisite 
taste) $45-78/oz, ... Thai 
Sticks (medium grade) $200/ 
02. $2500-3000/lb. 
Hawaiian Mauii-Wowee $125 
150/02. '$1000-2000/ib. 
+ $650/Ib. (quantities of 50 
‘or more)... Moroccan (green 
and crumbly) $85-120/oz. 
$800-1200/Ib. ... Colombian 
hash (brown, lots of pollen, 
tasty) $80-$120/07. 
$1000-1300/16. Afghani 
(black and fresh, originally in 
patties) $100-150/0z. 
$1400-1700/ib. ... Red Leba 
nese Hash Oil $20-40/gm. 


$400-500/oz. '$5000- 
6000/1b. Red Lebanese 
Hash $90-130/02. ... $1200. 
1400/b, ... THC | (PCP) 
$1.50-2.50/nit ... LSD (blot 


ant). $1.50-3/hit 


ters predomi 
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(scarce) Cocaine (getting 
more difficult to obtain quali: 
ty) $50-100/gm $1200. 
2000/02. $17,000. 
25,000/'. Psilocybin 
Mushrooms $30-40/0z, 

$350-400/1b. (many are 
still just acid soaked) 


Quaaludes (714 and bootlegs) 
$1.50-3.50/piece . .. 78 cents- 
$2.00/batches over 1000 
Speed (small white crossroads 
and diet pills) $.50-1/piece. 


AUSTIN-DALLAS-HOUSTON 
—ALBUQUERQUE— 
SAN FRANCISCO— 
PHOENIX—EL PASO 

—SANTA FE-SAN DIEGO— 


Regular Mexican $10-20/o2. 

$75-140/Ib. ... $50,000. 
80,000/ton Mexican top 
grade $15-25/oz $120. 
180/ib. Colombian (con. 
noisseur scarce) $25-35/02, 

$130-200/lb. . .. Domestic 


(some of the best available) 
'$20-45/oz. ... Thai Sticks $5 
20/stick ... Virtually no hash 
+ Poyore .26-.30/button 

= Mushrooms (plentiful and 
fresh) $15/ib. Cocaine 
$55-75/am. $1200. 
1500/02. speed (crystal) 
$25-40/one quarter teaspoon 
$350-450/02. (white 
crosses) $20/100 


NASHVILLE-MOBILE— 
CHARLESTON-MEMPHIS— 
RALEIGH—JOHNSON CITY— 


Regular Mexican $15-25/02. 
== $145-200/Ib, Com: 
mercial Jamaican $20-30/oz. 
- $150-215/Ib. ... Lowland 
Colombian $20-35/o2 
$245.375/ib. Colombian 
connoisseur $40-80/oz, 
$350-650/1b. Black Afri 
can (scarce, but worth looking 
for) $40-50/o2, $375 
450/ib. ... domestic (includ 
ing Kentucky Blue, a real 
treat) $15-20/oz, $130- 
175 /ib. hash (mediocre 
varieties) $85-100/oz.... hash 
oil $20-25/gm. .. . quaaludes 
and sopors $1.50-2.50/piece 
= $100-150/100 ... mesca- 


line and windowpane acid $2. 
$3/piece LSD. (blotte 
microdot and orange. barre 
$2.50-$3/piece 


$50-100/am, 
1600/02. mushrooms 
$20/oz. $250/b. 


Moonshine $4-6/qt. 


ATLANTA—MIAMI— 
TAMPA—GAINESVILLE— 
NEW ORLEANS— 


Gai 


esville Green $10-20/oz. 
$150-200/lb. ... Regular 
Mexican $15-25/02. ... $100. 
160/Ib. ... Colambian (short- 
age) $25-40/02. $200- 
350/ib. no Colombian 
Connoisseur or Wacky ... Ja: 
maican (currently better than 


Colombian) $20.35/02 
$170-225/lb. . . . Cocaine $45- 
$1000-1400/o2, 


75/am. 
+... LSD (4-way windowpane, 
pure) $90/100 hits... MOA 
$35/gm. (about 15 hits) 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
BERKELEY—LOS ANGELES— 
DENVER-BOULDER— 


Regular Mexican $15-25/oz 
$90-150/ib. ... Mexican 
top grade (border crackdown 
creating shortages) $20-36/o2. 
$125-350/Ib. ... Colom. 
bian very scarce, especially for 
connoisseur... Thai sticks 
$130-175/02. $1750. 
2300/Ib. ... Broken Thi 
sticks $1500/Ib. ... Hawaiian 
(fruity) _$130-160/oz. 
$1500-1850/Ib. 


$30,000/50 Ibs. ... Christmas 
‘Special (Hawalian Tidal Wave) 
'$2000-2200/1b. Homi 


grown Big Sur (varied quality) 
$15-38/02. ..._ $150-300/Ib. 

Nepalese Temple Balls 
isligntly stale) $110.81 50/02, 

$1500-1750/ib. ... Chi- 
hese hash (rare) $250/02 
cocaine (abundant, wide range 
of prices) ... psilocybin (rip- 
off! almost exclusively LSD at 
‘Street lavel and more expens- 
ive)... LSD (all flavors and 
types)’ $.50-2/h pot. 
pourri of other highs to” be 
found. 


EUGENE—PORTLAND— 
SEATTLE—BUTTE— 
CHEYENNE-FARGO 


Regular Mexican $25-30/oz 

$125.200/ib ... top-shelf 
Mexican $30-50/oz ... $200- 
400/Ib (scarce)... brown 


earthy Colombian $35-50/o2 

$300-500/lb (moderately 
available in certain circles) 
Moroccan hash $800-1000/ib 
.. + $75-100/oz ... hash olf 
(readily obtainably in Oregon) 
$20/gm and up, depending on 
quality... mushrooms (Seat 
tle) $100-200/Ib . .. reds, qui 
aludes, and speed wide 
spread 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Alaska: Tex-Mex $300/Ib 
$50/02 .. . locally grown, $20 
/oz ... prime Matanuska Val- 
ley thunderfuck, $500/Ib . 
870/02. 

Puerto Rico & Virgin Islands 
Colombian and Jamaican 
plentiful, $300-400/ib ... $20 
‘40/02. 


AMSTERDAM 


Commerc 


Mexican $350. 
S50/kilo ... Mexican (prime) 
$500-650/kilo Lebanese 
‘and Moroccan (similar in qual 
ity, light colors) $1/gm. 
$20-25/0z. ... $650-800/kilo 
Citro Hash (tasty) $30 /oz. 


'$900-1000/kilo ... Kan- 
dahari Afghani (rare) $50- 
60/oz. coke (holding 
steady) $60-1 00/am. 

BANGKOK 
Lowland grass $8/lb. ... Thi 
sticks $.08/stick $10/\b. 
ti. Burmese Shan opium 
$70/Ib. 

BEIRUT 


Hash in short supply, as army 
is everywhere, Red Lebanese 
$2.3/02 ... $30/Ib ... blonde 
Lebanese $2/0z.. . $15-25/lb, 
less in quantity... hard green 
Lebanese $10/Ib ... the best 
red Lebanese $30/Ib and up, if 
obtainable, 


Trans-High Commodity Average 
Price Index for Winter ’75 


THC Average: 274.3 


Trans-High 


Market 


BOMBAY 
(prices rising) 


Uttar Bradesh hash (for ex 
port) $120-275/kilo (depend. 
ing on size of lots)... Primo 
Afghani $9-14/o2. $275 
300/kilo Bombay Black 
(an opiated delight) $3/10 gm. 
$225-275/kilo ... Bengal 
grass $4/tola (10.7 gms.) 
opium — (from surrounding 
countryside or Madras) 12 


cents/tray (6 pipefule) .. 
$150/kilo .. . $1280/10 kilos. 
CALCUTTA 


Brown hash $40-100/secr (880 
gms.) ... Primo Afghani (ex 
tremely good, but scarce) 

$300-$325/k opium 
(herring sized for eating) $.25/ 


tray... $,60-.70/4-6 hit 
chunk .. . Gooa opium $100/ 
kilo... Cocaine (German 


manufactured, not that good) 
$3-$10/am. 


COPENHAGEN 

Moroccan $1-2/gm. ... $25 

38/03. Nepaleso $2.3/am. 
$38:50/0z. 


CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


Thai grass $25/oz ... $200/ 
300/1b (hard to get) .. . laven: 
dar Thai $500/ib . . . Nepal 


hash $1000/lb ... LSD $5/nit 
= mushrooms $1 /apiece. 


HONG KONG 
Thai grass $50-150/oz. 
$600-900/Ib. Vietnamese 


grass (getting scarcer with less 
foreign troops in area) $60/oz. 
- +, $500-600/Ib. 


ISTANBUL 


Opium $60/Ib ... Greek re 
fined Turkish heroin $750/Ib 


quantity ... Turkish hash- 
ish $25/Ib ... cannabis indica 
$1/Ib. 


JOHANNESBURG 
{paranoid scene, large 
fluctuations, add 
Price and subtract 
quality for Capetown) 


Commercia! (good quatity, ex 
act source unknown) $2-8/arm 
(one to two oz.) ... $130. 
250/kilo Durban. Poison 
sticks (top grade) $4.50-14/ 
bundle of 20 (lid-size) 
$100:200/ib. (very difficult to 
score) ‘Afghani (rare,but 
beautiful) $55-75/oz. ... 
$750-950/Ib. ... cocaine (al 
most unobtainable but getting 
easier) $45-70/gm. ... LSD 
(very poor) $7-10/nit. 


KABUL, AFGHANISTAN 


(Mazar-i-Sharif, major manu 
facturing center, bottlenecked 
by police, exports way down) 

- hash from Herat and Ka 
bul $30-35/kilo (Kabul manu 
facturers have been cutting 
some with water) ... Kan: 
dahar hash $25-30/kilo. 


KATMANDU NEPAL 


Indian Grass 
$55-65/1b, local commer 
cial hash $2/tola $150. 
200/kilo ... local primo hash 
$250/kilo.. . no cocaine. 


$.75/tola 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Regular jam $35/Ib .. . lambs 
1 $60/Ib ... coll $40/ib 
= wild bushy $20/Ib or less 
| St. Anne’s $30/Ib . . . local 
$30/oz ... Peruvian coke 
$26/gm.. . . rum $1.25/at. 


LONDON 
Morroccan hash $35-60/oz. 
+ $450-700/Ib. (and rising) 
2. Commercial Colombian 
grass $35-45/02. $450- 
600/b. ... Red or Gold Co- 
lombian  $50-100/02. 


pounds unstable ‘African 
Green Grass (smells like home: 
grown, but potent) $40-50/oz. 


++ $500-600/Ib. ... cocaine 
(poor to mediocre) $45. 
100/grm. better au! 


coke $100-125/gm. ... Man: 


drax $.50-1/piece. 


MARRAKECH 


Rif Mountain hashish $150/ 
kilo... kif $50/kilo ... Atlas 
Mountains hash $25/Ib . .. all 
pollen hashish $100/ib on 
order... garbage $25/Ib, 


MAZATLAN 


Culiacan regular $10/Ib (sec 
ond cut)... $15/ib (first cut) 
Zacatecas purple $25: 
20/Ib ... regular $10/Ib 
Guadalajara green $10/ib for 
mundane, $20/lb for superb 
colas ... Oaxacan blue $25/Ib 


and up... Guerrero mountain 
grown $40/Ib (scarce, Army 
heat) Michoacan $26/Ib 


(scarce and not always good) 
Yucatan yellow $70/Ib 

Qquaaludes $.10/apiece 
brown heroin (locally refined) 
$3000/Ib ‘opium $50/o2 
=... Colombian rock cocaine 
$7000/ib ... Oaxacan or Ma 
zatlan magic mushrooms $20/ 
tb. 


MELBOURNE 


Local joey grass $10/oz 


$75/ib (good. stuff) 
Vietnamese $200/Ib ... Ne 
palese hash $900/Ib ... opi 


ated Kashmir and Bombay 
hash $600:800/Ib . .. cocaine 
$2000/02 (scarce indeed) - 
LSD $5/hit and up. 


MONTREAL 


Moroccan hash $750-900/ib 
Lebanese red $1000. 
1200/1 ... Mexican $200/ib 
Colombian $250-350/Ib 
Mandrax $1.50-3.00/hit 
Afghani $1700/Ib... LSD 
$100/per 100 cocaine 
$1800/02. 


Moscow 


Uzbekistan hash $750/Ib .. 
Tashkent $600/lb ... Nepal 
ese $2000/Ib local grass 
$300-400/Ib . . . Siberian albi 
no $500/ib and up... Czech 
blotter acid $10/hit ... sugar 
cube LSD $8/hit, 


Quotations 


RAWALPINDI, 
PAKISTAN 
Kashmiri hash extinet . 
Almost nothing. Gold seal 
hashish (when available) $20/ 
Ww ‘green and crumbly 
$10/16 bhang $.02/glass 


opiurn (egg shaped lumps) 
52.25/02. 


ROME 


Lebanese hash $50-70/07 
Afghani $120/o7 ... Turkish 
$50/oz ... Moroccan $50/0z 
«African grass $60/oz 


LSD $2/nit speed and 
smack available. 
SAIGON 


Central highlands grass scarce 


$25/Ib ordinary grass 
$10/ib ... pure heroin $1500 
Nb... Mekong mauler $15/Ib 


Burmese opium (unava 
able) 


TELAVIV 


Dope very scarce. Local grass 
$20/oz . .. Lebanese hash (ex 
cellent) $600/Ib... Mandrax 
S3/apiece... LSD $4/nit 


VANCOUVER 


Mexican regulars 
$178-250/Ib . .. Colombi. 
an '$40-60/02 .. . $375-a50/1b 
=. Moroccan hash $75/oz 
$800/Ib . .. green Paki (ceum- 
bly) $65/oz cocaine 
$100/am for reasonably pure 
+. loeal magic mushrooms 
$10/0z $150-250/Ib 
LSD (windowpane) $2.50/hit. 


$25.38/o2 


VIENNA 


Moroccan hash $75/oz 
$600-800/Ib Turkish 
$60/oz ... LSD $5/hit 
Mandrax $5/plece. 


The Trans-High Market Quota 
tions are intended solely tor 
comparative purposes and in 
no way are meant as an induce. 
ment to illegal activity, nor as 
an endorsement of any drug or 
drug usage or trafficking. @ 
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Don’t be 
half-assed... 


»..when it comes to rn 
the trash from your stash. 


Now you can come clean quickly 
with the NEW Grass-hopper sorter. 

Elegantly crafted in mahogany, 
Grass-hopper’s sliding Portuguese 
cork bottom holds your valuable 
herb, but allows seeds to tumble 
down and out the bottom 

It's simple, efficient and its good 
looks will surely enhance your home. 

To make friends with your own 
Grass-hopper and save a dollar, 
simply fill out the coupon and send it 
along with $8.95. 

We'll dispatch your Grass-hopper, 
instructions and a FREE package of 
Grass-hopper papers to get you on 
your way. 


Gras: 2 
Pi Se ue Rene PE INGE 


Gentle Persons, 

Good idea, I'll try it. Enclosed is $8.95 
to cover the cost of my Grass-hopper, 
taxes where applicable and postage. 


Name. 
Address — 


City — State. Zip 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'s or charges 
Dealer inquiries invited 


YOU CAN TEL ME 
¥ ITLL MAKE you Fee. GETTER, 
RAPP YOU WERE wer... AN ROCK 


YOUR 'GLO SELF TONGHT, BUT © Jost can ‘T 
WHATS BUGGING YOU? ROL’ 


BRASS IN 
MARY JANE. 


FAROUT 
1 ROACH LOOKS W/ R “THEY RE 30 
) Gores 
at > Cg 
CX 


Now 
ROCK bt 


JOB, the folks who gave you 
double wide cigarette papers 
for easy rolling, proudly offer 

NEW JOB WHEAT DOUBLE WIDES. 
The convenience of double wide paper, 
made mellow with the natural goodness of wheat. 
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